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2) impulse to record appreciation of an extraordinary 
yy man led to the writing of these pages. Readers of 
Mi} THE CATHOLIC WorLD who knew Thomas Maurice 
Mulry, will be pleased, perhaps, to have this oppor- 
tunity to interpret his character at close range. Read- 
ers who did not know him or know of him, may find it worth their 
while to read an interpreting sketch of the most forceful Catholic 
layman of our time. 

Thomas Maurice Mulry died in New York City March 7th, at 
the age of sixty-one years. He was born there and, excepting two 
years when his family lived in Wisconsin, his life was spent in the 
city of his birth. His father had been a contractor. He took up 
the same occupation, and was active in it during the earlier years 
of his business life. He met the gradual success that gives one the 
impression of stability and the wholesome appreciation that bears 
witness to sturdy character. He was drawn gradually into contact 
with a widening circle of business activities, until his maturer man- 
hood displayed him as a commanding figure in banking, real estate, 
life insurance, religious and official circles. Mr..Mulry’s devel- 
opment culminated in his election to the Presidency of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, one of the greatest banks of its kind in 
the world. This position gave him an eminence in New York City 
which he bore with simplicity and poise. It seemed to enhance not 
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only his personality, but also the effect of everything that he did 
in his many fields of action. This development brought Mr. Mulry 
into close contact with every type of leader in the city and the State. 
A singular magic that accompanied him like an atmosphere made 
contact with him the prelude to friendship, and made friendship 
with him a pledge of purer devotion to personal ideals. 

Mr. Mulry’s development in the business world was accom- 
panied by an analogous growth in the political life of his city and 
State. He never held a remunerative public office, although con- 
stantly solicited to do so. He had discovered some secret by which 
he protected himself against the allurement of office and the attrac- 
tions of political power. With singular self-control, he waited 
ordinarily to be asked for advice. Throughout many administra- 
tions of both city and State, he had been adviser at critical times 
of executives who agreed with him, and of those who disagreed 
with him in party affiliation. He was consulted as a disinterested, 
farsighted man who was not deceived by selfishness or guilty of 
indirection through any hidden motive. It would be difficult to 
measure the debt under which he placed many public officials by 
his helpful advice. 

Mr. Mulry’s development in the business and _ political 
worlds was accompanied, perhaps overshadowed, by his develop- 
ment as a force in the world of charity. When he was a young 
man, sympathy and conviction led him among the poor to be their 
friend and helper. There is no trace throughout his career of 
any abatement of his love of them and of his readiness to serve 
them. He became a leader in Catholic and secular charities whose 
wisdom was rarely questioned, whose services were of the very 
highest order, whose example was the prolific source of an impulse 
to unselfishness in ten thousand lives. 

Beneath business and charity, behind influence and enthusiasm 
we find the solid foundations of supernatural faith, Mr. Mulry 
was a consecrated man. The over-mastering unity of his life was 
derived from the imperial sway of the spirit of God in his soul. 
He gave his best to God in thought, in effort, in aspiration, in hope. 
The giving brought to him, as it does to all who do likewise, en- 
riching wisdom and power. 


I. 


Mr. Mulry had had enough of systematic education to give him 
the instruments of thought and expression and a wholesome literary 
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taste. He had the type of mind that might have been helped or 
might have been hindered by what we call the advantage of college 
training. Everything taught him. From his earliest days he re- 
flected on his experience, interpreted it, and added the light of this 
interpretation to the stock of his practical wisdom. His mind saw 
things directly and in their relations. Nothing was isolated as he 
saw it. This type of mind with intense personal outlook is not 
always certain of deriving help and inspiration from the fixed 
college curriculum. At any rate, it is difficult to see wherein ex- 
tended schooling might have added either nobility to Mr. Mulry’s 
character or greater force to his speech or more benevolent impulse 
to his power. Systematic education might have diverted his talent 
from its own intended pathways or might have set up within him 
a culture centre that would not have been housed in his noble heart. 
As his life developed, we found him nearly as God must have in- 
tended him. Had he been asked, he would have given the credit 
to his early teachers, Christian Brothers, whom he cherished with 
fondness to the day of his death. 

Mr. Mulry was more familiar with intuitions than with conclu- 
sions. There was but little of what we call the discursive process 
in the operation of his mind. He did not reason or theorize or 
build up argument. A remarkable sense for facts, the rare gift of 
seeing implications and drift of facts, quick discernment of all of 
the elements in a situation, and ability to rate them at their actual 
value and to base a policy on that rating, were conspicuous through- 
out Mr. Mulry’s maturer life. These are the gifts of common sense. 
The impossible rarely misled him. The possible was rarely hidden 
from him. 

Mr. Mulry found life complex to the highest degree. Life 
at its best and simplest is a complicated play of divergent and mutu- 
ally interfering forces. One who attains to commanding eminence 
in many lines of human endeavor finds life infinitely complex. 
This was Mr. Mulry’s experience. On every side he found selfish- 
ness obscuring ideals; prejudice hindering clearness of thought; 
personal antagonism interfering with harmony; obstinacy usurping 
the place of principle; logic and ideals obscuring judgment; poor 
sense of human values misleading the noblest types of men and 
women. Throughout all of this representative experience with 
the complexities and stupidities of life, Mr. Mulry displayed to a 


1Mr. Mulry said often that in his childhood in Wisconsin, THe CatHotrc Wortp 
was his vade mecum. 
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remarkable degree two traits of administrative genius that were in 
the circumstances admirable. One was the gift of waiting. The 
other was the gift of tolerating and respecting opinions and persons 
with which he disagreed. He knew well what only the wise can 
know, that time solves more problems than reason, and that the 
obstructive power of a single individual was never greater than it 
is to-day when life is so highly complex. His mind individualized 
his opponents as well as his lieutenants. He sought out unerringly 
in the former the real source of attitude and intention. He then 
worked with tact and foresight. At this point he usually conquered. 
And in his conquering, those whom he won over were quite as 
pleased as he was himself. These gifts made Mr. Mulry no less 
powerful in support of a policy than in opposition to it. He had 
none of the gifts of a debater. Debate is a discursive process. 
Mr. Mulry’s mind was not discursive. His ability to see facts 
and implications that stood against a policy which he favored, gave 
him a personal influence that meant more than all debate. He did 
not make a single speech during the Constitutional Convention in 
Albany in 1915. Yet all of the array of academic training, profes- 
sional skill and finished oratory in that great body produced not 
one other leader whose personal influence in support or opposition 
equaled that of Mr. Mulry. 

Mr. Mulry was able to distinguish between what he knew and 
what he did not know. He had no delusions about his lack of 
information when he lacked it. He knew how to seek it, how to 
value it, how to assimilate it. No pride of opinion or of position 
hindered him from changing his mind when fuller information 
suggested that course. He was as simple as a child when this 
occurred. He was as charming as a child in declaring it. He had 
a simple direct style of speech. He was apt at illustration, un- 
demonstrative, self-controlled. He had a deep rich flow of sym- 
pathetic feeling that one discovered and welcomed more readily in 
sustained contact with him than in occasional meeting. He digni- 
fied the lesser courtesies of life by his happy use of them. This 
inspired confidence, and made conversation with him a helpful and 
welcome experience. A train of pleasant memories lingered among 
the echoes of his departing footsteps every time he said good-bye to 
a friend, or left a blessing in a home to which he had been 
welcomed. 

The reader will have discovered that this description takes 
on tone from Mr. Mulry’s experience in leadership. We have 
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thought of him as a leader, not as a follower. And yet all of the 
virtues of a follower are found in him. He was simple, humble, 
thoughtful, unselfish, sympathetic. None of the arrogance of 
power touched him. None of the remoteness of authority obscured 
his sense of the real relations of things. He seemed almost uncon- 
scious of his power because his vision was large, his outlook was 
proportioned, and he had an instinctive grasp of things that were 
true and of avail. Mr. Mulry’s experience was varied and repre- 
sentative. He had profited of it to the fullest. His contact in 
happy intimacy with men of every race, religion and occupation 
developed in him the habit of looking beneath surface differences, 
and of finding the essential humanities in which all men are one. 
This experience discovered to him the secret of real culture. Cul- 
ture is built on the universal and eternal truths, not on the accidental 
and particular differences by which men are catalogued in this 
world. It was from this source perhaps that he derived the rare 
wisdom, stability of purpose and purity of motive that invested his 
life with such dignity and power. 

We are carried from mind to character in our study. And yet 
the transition is but a figure of speech, because mind and character 
were one in Mr. Mulry. There was about him a perfect balance of 
parts, a sense of moral harmony of such pure quality and fine 
proportion as almost to mislead one in one’s-estimate of him. Un- 
fortunately, many of our conspicuous men are made conspicuous 
by one-sidedness. We are almost taught to overlook certain short- 
comings for the sake of what is picturesque or extraordinary. But 
the perfectly balanced character is discovered and appreciated only 
by those who are more than ordinarily thoughtful. One who makes 
unselfishness one’s deeper joy, who can define sacrifice as sur- 
render, without feeling it to be such, who seeks no distinction and la- 
ments no lack of it, will escape notice because of the balanced per- 
fection of his life. When, however, one of this type is thrown into 
positions of leadership and power, friends and admirers find in one, 
beautiful revelations of moral harmony and practical idealism. 

Mr. Mulry was profoundly spiritual, yet thoroughly human. 
One of his friends said of him with rare beauty and penetration, 
“ He never strayed where he might not hear the voice of his God.” 
Yet he never lacked a sense of humor or failed of genuine sympathy 
with the wholesome relaxations of life. He was companionable, 
interesting, chatty, rich in the pleasant small talk by which, happily, 
we pass much time in unoffending social intercourse. Concentra- 
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tion, heavy business cares and the responsibility of eminence never 
harmed the sweet human sympathy that led him to take leisurely 
and trust-inviting iriterest in the well-being of the simplest man or 
child that he knew. 

Mr. Mulry was a conservative who respected new ideas, loved 
progress. He was a radical who respected traditional ideas, and 
revered the institutions under which our civilization organizes its 
power. As these attitudes developed in Mr. Mulry, they acquired 
peculiar charm. We find here another illustration of the balance 
that marked his character, of the poise that held his mind true 
to its instinctive wisdom. The prevailing tendency of the con- 
servative mind is to resist new ideas. The prevailing tendency of 
the radical is to be irreverent toward the past and to scoff at our 
institutions. The radical is impatient with the slow complicated 
march of things. He is more familiar with the aspirations of 
humanity than with its history. He is familiar with ideas, and is 
enamored of verbal pictures of perfect things and perfect condi- 
tions. The radical serves badly the ideals which he preaches because 
he finds excessive sanctity in a formula. Mr. Mulry seemed to 
have found the secret of balance of the two tendencies. He knew 
the shrewdness of the two French proverbs: ‘‘ The good is the 
enemy of the better;” “ The better is the enemy of the good.” No 
excessive passion for the better blinded him to the good that was 
before his eyes. No optimistic appreciation of the good in things 
as they are, dulled his sense for a better that might bring us nearer 
still, to social justice which he passionately served. 

Mr. Mulry knew that ideals are problems, not axioms. He 
knew that they are not made actual by resolution nor enacted by 
declaration. He knew that at proper distance, ideals give law and 
warmth and light to human life. Approached too nearly they bring 
disaster. Mr. Mulry was always concerned to feel that his direction 
was right. He never made the mistake of feeling that we can 
reach the terminal stage in approaching any ideal. He never 
judged the complex situations of life by the simplicity of a single 
formula. He had much more insight into human feeling and its 
wayward operation than reverence for logic. He knew by instinct 
the fundamental lesson that Edmund Burke held forth with power 
and eloquence, a lesson that all political sagacity endorses. It is 
that the unreal necessities of abstract logic or pure ideals are no 
guides for statesmanship, no standard for judging the movement of 
human history. Thus Mr. Mulry was a practical idealist in busi- 
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ness, in religion, in charity, in the political life of his city and 
State. I can imagine him in a mood of pleasant humor saying to 
idealists with whom he came into contact, something that the poet 
expressed many years ago when he represented himself as speaking 
to them. 
Brother in hope, if you should...... 
Find that perfect star 
Whose beams we have not seen, yet know they are, 
Say that I have loved it too 
But could not climb so far. 


i. 


Our capacity for admiration and gratitude is greater than 
our power of imitation. Our capacity to be edified by the example 
of good men may not depend as much on our will as on our gifts. 
The traits of Mr. Mulry’s character that have been described invite 
our admiration more definitely than our imitation But there is a 
fundamental aspect of his career that has exemplary value of the 
highest order. There are definite lessons available for everyone of 
us in Mr. Mulry’s attitude toward charity, piety, and worldliness. 

He gave remarkable prestige to charity. By charity I mean a 
mental attitude no less than an impulse to service. Although Christ 
gave to charity eminence over the other virtues, humanity has not 
endorsed that action of its God. In the lives of many of us, charity 
just escapes the fate of Cinderella. We lay the foundations of life 
and character along the lines of self-assertion and selfishness. 
After having satisfied our own arbitrary standards and imaginary 
needs, we are willing to give a secondary and altogether contingent 
place to charity. We do not organize it into our own fundamental 
thinking and give it its destined place in the Christian life. We 
make it an optional virtue to be cultivated or neglected simply as 
we wish. Or we make it an occasional virtue, depending entirely 
on time and place and person to exercise it or not to exercise it at 
all. Many of. us think of charity, therefore, as an ornament, not 
as an essential; without method, measure or law. We are not 
concerned to know whether or not our thinking about the poor 
satisfies the standards of God, or whether our impulse to serve 
them satisfies God’s law. This is not the voice of pessimism. 
These observations do not ignore the sweep of human sympathy or 
the impulse to service found in the Christian world. They are 
intended as an expression of the average self-estimate made by each 
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of us in his more serious moments. Few of us feel that we do 
our duty to charity. 

Thomas Maurice Mulry rose up among us. He had every 
excuse for selfishness, yet he found his happiness in being unselfish. 
He was in close contact with powerful and cultured circles, yet his 
heart led him to seek his joy among the lowly. He had every 
reason for restricting the time that he might give to the poor, but 
he always erred on the side of giving too much, if he erred at all. 
He gave to charity its honorable place in his. philosophy of life. 
‘He gave to it its full tribute of time and energy in the law of his 
behavior. He did these things because he saw life in a perspective, 
lighted by the Presence of God. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Mulry’s character and work gave to charity a prestige in very many 
powerful lives, to which it might not have otherwise attained. 
Men of great achievement and wealth came to him frequently, and 
expressed their frank envy of him because he had solved a problem 
by which they were baffled. They could accumulate wealth. They 
could serve the public interest. They could carry heavy social 
responsibilities with creditable success, but they were not able to 
think out the law of Christian charity. They were not able to obey 
it in personal service. Literally tens of thousands of dollars have 
been placed by men of this type in the hands of Mr. Mulry to be 
used among the poor. Such men have been grateful for the ex- 
ample and inspiration that they found in his career. No estimate 
of Mr. Mulry’s character will be complete if it overlooks the prestige 
that he gave to charity as both philosophy and law in the Christian 
life. 

Another service that we must credit to him is his commenda- 
tion of the simple traditional pieties of his faith. In the life of Mr. 
Mulry, piety was a joy, an outing for the soul, happy touch with 
God his dear familiar friend. There are those who mistrust piety. 
There are those who tell us laughingly to beware of the man who 
teaches Sunday-school. Such Christians think that prayer is 
largely a feminine accomplishment, that habits of simple devotion 
are unmanly. Many number their devotions among the lesser 
interests of life, and force them to wait on the good will of other 
claims to time and thought. Mr. Mulry carried through his su- 
premely busy life habits of simple piety that held him in the days 
of his grandeur and power, enslaved to the memories and dear 
emotional intensities of childhood. He found an alluring charm no 
less than holy joy in prayer. God was very real to him. His own 
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soul was very real to him. All souls were very real to him. Out 
of these realizations there resulted a fundamental impulse toward 
worship and petition that prepared him to obey the supreme law of 
both that God gave to us as the foundation of spiritual life. Those 
who had opportunity to know Mr. Mulry intimately—their number 
was very large—will find it to their spiritual advantage to test the 
quantity and quality of their piety in the light of his exalted ex- 
ample. 

During the writing of these pages a phrase has endeavored to 
insert itself at almost every line. Its insistence has brought it 
victory. Mr. Mulry was old-fashioned. There is no synonym for 
the term. He was old-fashioned. There is no other way to say it. 
However, we can attempt to elaborate the thought. A man who 
is old-fashioned is a survival, protest, prophecy. He is a survival 
from another day, carrying the traces of standards and principles 
that are now neglected. He is a protest against tendencies and 
standards now in the ascendancy. He is a prophecy showing what 
the world will respect and long for, when its better self shall come 
again to power. In this far-reaching sense Mr. Mulry was old- 
fashioned. To be simple is old-fashioned. To refuse to be misled 
by shallow ambitions, by short outlooks and aimless social rivalry, or 
to find home the fixed centre of the world is old-fashioned. To shape 
life and guide affections by the eternal truths is old-fashioned. To 
peer unerringly beneath the accidentals of life and live in the pres- 
ence of its eternal laws is old-fashioned. To refuse to be cheated 
by the lesser joys of life and to steer one’s way with a compass 
rectified by the hand of God is old-fashioned. In this way Mr. 
Mulry was old-fashioned. God gave him that surviving grace. 


Ill. 

No interpretation of Mr. Mulry’s career can be adequate with- 
out taking into account what may be called his obstructive power. 
He interpreted movements not so much through their leaders as 
through their logic and implications. He peered deeply into them 
and caught their spirit with understanding. He always respected 
his opponents. If he erred at any time in his judgment of them, 
it was on the side of imputing to them a sincerity of purpose that 
they may not at times have possessed. This occurred so rarely as to 
be negligible as a factor in his life. He was a thoroughgoing 
American. His profoundest sympathy was with our institutions 
of government and with the spirit that is behind them. He knew 
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the logic of our democracy, but he knew that our democracy did not 
exhaust all logic. When that logic came into conflict with his 
Christian instinct, he never failed to proclaim the superior rever- 
ence that he gave to Christian instinct in his interpretation of life. 
Now this firm position asserted itself consistently in his public 
influence. When he opposed men, when he opposed policies; when 
he opposed principles in the many fields in which his presence was 
respected and his power was recognized, the basis of his opposition 
was not difficult to find. He either sensed complications which 
escaped average observation, or he found something that offended 
his Christian instinct, or he believed that he discovered indirection 
in leaders who said one thing and meant another. However, we ex- 
plain it, the fact remains. Mr. Mulry exerted a very far-reaching 
influence in forcing new policies, new principles and new measures 
to give good account of themselves before incorporation into cur- 
rent philosophy and life. 

We have reason to hope that a biographer will soon begin the 
exacting task of writing Mr. Mulry’s life. We may leave to him 
the work of larger interpretation of both character and achievement. 
We shall find in that work that Mr. Mulry was clear sighted and 
courageous in admitting our limitations in the field of relief, just 
as he was discriminating in his pride at our achievements. We shall 
find him giving the sanction of his supreme influence to the spirit 
and policy of codperation with Non-Catholic and secular charities, 
just as we shall find him alert against everything that would harm 
the sanctity of the supernatural motive in relief work, or diminish 
the prestige and appeal of faith in reconstructing the world for the 
victims of poverty. The biographer will show that Mr. Mulry was 
capable of great achievement without the help of resentments, and 
wonderfully gifted in his genius for friendship without the sacrifice 
of one iota of conviction. What is written here is inspired largely 
by the hope that eagerness to know the life and work of this simple, 
wonderful man may be stimulated, and that the melancholy joy of 
reading his life may not be long delayed. 

Those who venerated Mr. Mulry as a noble man, and found 
their ideals purified in his presence, will perhaps be glad to be 
reminded of Milton’s touching sonnet written on the religious 
memory of one who had been to him “a Christian friend.” 


When faith and love, which parted from thee never, 
Had ripen’d thy just soul to dwell with God, 
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Meekly thou didst resign this earthly load 

Of death, call’d life; which us from life doth sever. 
Thy works and alms, and all thy good endeavor, 
Stay’d not behind, nor in the grave were trod; 
But, as faith pointed with her golden rod, 
Followed thee up to joy and bliss for ever. 

Love led them on, and faith, who knew them best 
Thy handmaids, clad them o’er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew so drest, 
And spake the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the Judge, Who thenceforth bid thee rest 
And drink thy fill of pure immortal streams! 


This sonnet might almost be taken as the biography of Mr. 
Mulry. Wide and profound knowledge of him and of his work 
can but show him as faithful child of God, lover of his kind, 
champion of everything noble and right, dear friend of the lowly 
poor as was his Master. 





TO ANY MYSTIC. 
BY A. E. H. S. 


STAND you before, whose lips may speak 
The inner secrets, count your gain 
To cry for humbler souls who seek 


Priests for their pain. 


The glory breaking through the veil 
Store in your soul, till it o’erfill, 
Largess for us who halt and fail 


In darkness still. 








verre uneenEes 





THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE DISCOVERY OF GRAVITATION. 


BY BROTHER POTAMIAN, 


Professor of Physics in Manhattan College. 


SSS | sas in the summer of the year 1666, two hundred 
yi and fifty years ago, that a young man of twenty- 
Ka “Al three, a Cambridge graduate of one year’s standing, 
ROS while sitting in the garden of his Woolsthorpe farm 
SE F——S} alone and absorbed in thought, saw an apple fall to 
the ground. No doubt, he had seen apples fall from the trees many 
a time in that same orchard when a boy; but then his mind was 
free and open, now it was preoccupied and bent upon a quest. 
What passed unnoticed in his boyish days, commanded attention 
in his present mood and awoke a serious train of thought. 

It is gravity, as all knew at the time, that gives the apple 
weight and causes it to fall to the ground; it is gravity—the at- 
traction of the earth—that also bends into a curve the path of 
a cannon ball projected horizontally from the top of a tower. 
Might not, then, this same gravity, which reaches to the tops 
of towers and summits of lofty mountains, also extend out into 
space and bend the path of the moon from a straight line into the 
orbit which it describes around the earth? This was the question 
which Newton asked himself, and which he proceeded to submit 
to the test of calculation. If gravity is the force, and if it di- 
minishes according to the inverse square of the distance, as he 
had reason to believe, a little figuring would suffice to show that 
the moon must be deflected from a straight path towards the earth 
sixteen feet each minute. But was it really deflected by that 
amount? Another and longer calculation, based on central ac- 
celeration, supplied the answer; but this answer failed to realize 
the hopes of the young inquirer, for instead of sixteen feet per 
minute, he found only thirteen and nine-tenths, one-eighth less. 

While thus tremblingly near a discovery of the first mag- 
nitude, Newton finds himself confronted with this discrepancy; 
one decidedly too great. to suit his purpose. Either gravity is 
not the force that controls the revolution of the moon around the 
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earth, or something else, perhaps the vortices of Descartes, inter- 
feres with its action. Disappointed in his expectation, Newton laid 
the matter aside for a while, and turned to other fields of in- 
vestigation that interested him. 

Newton was born on Christmas day, 1642, in the hamlet of 
Woolsthorpe in Lincolnshire. Of a weakly frame and delicate 
nature, it was thought that he would not survive the trying period 
of infancy; but whether it was the care taken of him by a fond 
grandmother or the bracing air of the country, or by a special 
disposition of Providence, he was destined to outlive parents and 
relatives alike, as well as to reach the three-score-and-ten limit, and 
even to exceed it by the goodly span of fifteen years. When old 
enough to start on the road of learning, the boy was sent to a village 
school close by; and afterward, at the age of twelve, to a higher 
school at Grantham, six miles away to the north. Here he lodged 
with a certain Mr. Clark, apothecary of the town, in whose house 
he persistingly neglected his daily tasks, and indulged without let 
or hindrance his fondness for carpentry and mechanical work. 

A silent and thoughtful lad, Isaac took no part in the games of 
his school-fellows; he kept aloof from them, and spent his time in 
his lodging-room, knocking, hammering and sawing while earnestly 
engaged in the confection of all sorts of useful and amusing con- 
trivances. He made kites to determine their best form and di- 
mensions; also paper lanterns to guide his way to school on winter 
mornings. Occasionally on a dark night, he would tie a lantern 
to the tail of a kite in order to simulate the appearance of a comet, 
much to the dismay of the country folk around. Apart from the 
ingenuity which he displayed in such handiwork, it appears that 
Newton did not distinguish himself in any way from his school- 
mates, except by his low standing in class and his unscholastic 
habits. From this state of woeful indifference, he was aroused by 
one of those episodes which occur in most elementary schools, at 
one time or other, and which took the form of a fight with a class- 
mate, who kicked and cuffed him whenever he got the opportunity. 
While chafing under this violent treatment, the youthful victim 
bided his time one afternoon, until the scholars were dismissed for 
the day, whereupon he sought out his assailant, whom he challenged 
to settle the score without delay in the adjoining churchyard. 
Though not as robust as his opponent, Newton showed more pluck 
and determination in the contest that ensued; and wishing to dis- 
pose of the matter once for all, he continued to pommel his tor- 
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mentor until the latter declared his inability to fight any longer. 
It was soon known by all the school that Newton had thrashed the 
bully; and, as in like cases, the salutary knowledge brought peace 
and respect to the victor. 

This same feat had a higher though less dramatic effect, for it 
served to awaken ambition in the tyro’s breast; the ambition to beat 
his adversary in the classroom as he had beaten him in the church- 
yard. This was the turning-point in Isaac’s schoolboy life, for he 
now abandoned the line of least resistance and applied himself 
moderately to his studies, with the result that he soon passed from 
the foot to the top of the class. Once in later years, Newton re- 
called this pugilistic encounter, adding by way of comment that 
“our enemies are quite as necessary as our friends.” 

At the age of fourteen, the boy was taken from school by his 
twice-widowed mother, who thought that he had acquired learning 
enough for one who was destined to spend his life in the simple, 
monotonous work of a farm. Farming, however, was not to Isaac’s 
taste; and if he did not tell his mother so, it soon became known 
to her by the tales that reached her of his fondness for books and . 
his mania for making working models of country machinery. 

At this time Isaac was often sent to Grantham on Saturdays, 
with a trusted servant, to sell the weekly produce of the farm and 
buy commodities for the household; but the youthful heir preferred 
to leave all marketing transactions to the experience of his attend- 
ant, while he spent the intervening time amid a collection of books 
in the garret of his former lodgings with Clark, the apothecary. 
When in the course of time the collection lost its novelty, there was 
nothing any more to attract our young philosopher to Grantham, 
so dropping off by the way he would sit under a hedge and pore 
over a book until his companion returned from the market, when 
they would ride home together and give the lady of the manor an 
account of the day’s activities. Even when sent out on the farm to 
look after sheep and cattle, the lad would often be found sitting in 
the shade of a tree, bent upon intellectual or mechanical pursuits, 
and wholly oblivious of his pastoral duties. Windmills, water- 
clocks and sun-dials were among the manual achievements of this 
period of stolen leisure. 

Not knowing just what to do with such a son, his mother con- 
sulted the boy’s uncle, who gave her the sensible advice that the 
youth should be sent back to Grantham to resume his studies and 
prepare for the university. This uncle, rector of a neighboring 
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parish, had studied at Trinity College, Cambridge; and so to Trin- 
ity, the star-boy of Grantham was sent in the summer of 1661. 

Newton entered Trinity College on June 5, 1661, as a subsizar, 
in which capacity he had a number of petty services to render in 
return for certain financial concessions that were made him. It 
thus happened that the scholar who was to bring honor and renown 
to his university and country alike had, for a time, to “ work his 
way through,” as we term it to-day. But he now devoted himself 
with ardor to his studies, and soon distinguished himself at com- 
petitive examinations, winning sufficient emoluments to relieve him 
from all work of an uncongenial or unacademical nature. 

If Newton entered Cambridge with slender pecuniary means, 
he also entered it with slender accomplishments. Some classics and 
a little logic, but no mathematics; and that at the age of nineteen! 
Sir David Brewster is of opinion that this state of the matriculant’s 
mind fitted him all the better to undertake the highest work of the 
university, and carry it on with success; but the framers of our 
college-entrance requirements, however, seem to think otherwise; 
for, as an “ open sesame” to the temple of learning, they require 
the would-be Freshman to present himself with an array of academ- 
ical impedimenta, truly formidable. 

During the first year of his undergraduate career, Newton 
bought an English copy of Euclid; and having hastily looked over 
a list of theorems which he found at the end, set the book aside, 
wondering that anyone should spend time in devising demonstra- 
tions of such simple and almost self-evident propositions. A little 
later, however, he formed a different opinion of the work as an 
instrument of education, and even expressed his regret at not 
giving the “ Elements” of the Greek geometer all “the attention 
which so excellent a writer deserved.”’ He also bought at a second- 
hand bookstore a copy of the analytical geometry of Descartes, 
which, he candidly tells us, baffled him at first; but he persevered 
in his efforts, and succeeded in mastering the subject, new and 
difficult as it was, without the assistance of anyone. 

He was now deeply in love with mathematics; old branches 
were read and extended by him and new ones invented. Scarcely 
had he taken his B. A. degree in the month of January, 1665, when 
we find from his notebook that he was wholly absorbed with such 
subjects as infinite series, plane areas and length of curves, all of 
which involved the root-ideas of infinitesimal quantities, and led 
directly to the invention of the fluxional calculus. To a youth, 
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then, of twenty-three, who had just culled his first academical laur- 
els, we are indebted for the invention of this powerful method of 
mathematical analysis. And not only for its invention and funda- 
mental principles, but also, in due course of time, for its application 
to the higher departments of scientific investigation. 

It is but fair to add that Leibnitz, equally illustrious as mathe- 
matician and philosopher, a friend, too, of Newton and like him a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, claimed the calculus, differential and 
integral, as his own; an invention which, he contended, was made 
without any knowledge of what Newton had previously accom- 
plished in the same domain of mathematical activity. The litera- 
ture to which this famous and somewhat painful controversy gave 
rise is voluminous. To a candid reader, it conveys the impression 
that the calculus was indeed an independent invention of the two 
foremost mathematicians of the age, priority of conception and 
manuscript-treatment, however, being in favor of Newton, whilst 
to Leibnitz, his German rival, should be conceded priority of publi- 
cation as well as simplicity of notation. 

In the summer of the year 1665, the plague broke out in Cam- 
bridge, in consequence of which the colleges were closed and the 
students sent to their homes. Up in the quiet of his Lincolnshire 
farm and amid the scenes of his boyhood, Newton spent the greater 
part of the two plague years of 1665 and 1666. Pursuing unremit- 
tingly in these congenial surroundings the studies of his choice, 
these years became literally crowded with important discoveries. 
“In these days,” he says, “I was in the prime of my age for 
invention, and minded mathematics and philosophy more than at 
any time since.” To sit and think, to speculate and calculate formed 
the sole end of life during that productive period. 

When Newton returned to the university after the cessation of 
the plague, his thoughts turned from his binomial theorem and flux- 
ional quantities to the nature of light and the orbital motion of the 
planets. Familiar as he was with the laws of Kepler, he must have 
asked himself again and again why the orbit of a planet should be 
an ellipse, why a straight line drawn from the sun to a planet should 
sweep out equal areas in equal times, and why the square of its 
time of revolution should be proportional to the cube of its mean 
distance from the sun. He knew that these “laws,” were but de- 
ductions from the mass of observations left to Kepler by Tycho 
Brahe, the Danish astronomer; but his philosophic mind was not 
content with the empirical deductions of the German mathematician ; 
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it sought with diligence the occult force that must be back of all 
such planetary “laws.” It was manifest to him, as well as to many 
others at the time, that there must be something less fictitious and 
more consistent with the simple workings of nature than the little 
whirlpools of Descartes; there must be a simple, general controlling 
force to account for the orderly revolution of the heavenly bodies ; 
and to the discovery of that force, its properties and laws, he bent 
the powers of his great intellect. 

Years passed, however, before Newton’s attention was again 
pointedly directed to the subject of gravitation. The cause of this 
renewal of interest in his old speculation of 1666 was the work 
accomplished by Abbé Picard who, in 1671, completed his measure- 
ment of an arc of the meridian extending from the vicinity of 
Paris to the neighborhood of Amiens. This fine piece of early 
geodetic work gave nearly sixty-nine and one-half miles for the 
length of a degree of latitude instead of sixty, the commonly accepted 
number. This meant an increased length for the circumference of 
the earth as well as for its radius; and, at the same time, also a 
greater value for the distance of the moon which, even then, was 
taken as sixty times the earth’s radius. It appears that some years 
later, the work of the French Abbé was brought up for special dis- 
cussion at one of the weekly meetings of the Royal Society, when 
the improvements which he introduced in the method of triangula- 
tion, such as the use of the telescope, cross-hairs and micrometers, 
elicited much commendation. 

To Newton who then held the Lucasian Chair of Mathematics 
at Cambridge, the numerical estimates announced by Picard were 
of very great interest. From Kepler’s first law of planetary mo- 
tion, viz., that of the elliptical orbit, Newton had already inferred 
and mathematically proved that the force which emanates from 
the sun falls off as the square of the distance; but, before he could 
advance any further in the gravitational work on which he was 
engaged, he recognized that it would be necessary to determine the 
exact meaning of the term “distance” in the case of a planet. 
For this purpose he proceeded to find the attraction on the moon 
of the separate elements into which the mass of the earth could be 
divided, some of which were nearer to our satellite and others farther 
away. ‘The problem was as formidable as it was new; but it was 
one which the fluxional calculus enabled him to solve. To his 
surprise and, no doubt, greatly to his delight, he found that a globe 
of uniform material attracts bodies external to itself, as though its 
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entire mass were located at its centre; “ distance,” therefore, was to 
be reckoned from centre to centre; in this case, from the centre 
of the earth to the centre of the moon. This memorable achieve- 
ment belongs to the year 1684. 

Newton lost no time in applying this superb theorem to the 
pull which the earth exerts on the moon when, on introducing the 
new value for its distance as deduced from the measurements of 
Abbé Picard, he had the supreme delight of finding that the dis- 
crepancy of 1666 had disappeared; fact and theory were now in 
perfect agreement. The force that causes the apple to fall to the 
ground is, after all, the same as that which compels the moon to 
bend away from a rectilinear path and revolve around the earth in a 
nearly circular orbit. The work which was begun on a farm at 
Woolsthorpe in 1666 was now completed on the banks of the Cam 
in 1685, after a period of nineteen years! 

We have here one of the many instances recorded in the annals 
of science which show that though discoveries may be suggested 
or initiated by a trivial observation, by a casual suspicion or even 
by a happy accident, their completion demands months and often 
years of judicious thought, careful following up, and patient toil. 

There is a popular belief to the effect that Newton discovered 
gravity; but, of course, that is an error. What he did discover 
was that the gravitational pull of terrestrial gravity extends out 
to the moon and keeps her in her orbit; and, by inference, that the 
attraction of the sun is the ruling power in our whole planetary 
system. A further induction, which was amply justified, estab- 
lished the grand generalization that all pairs of bodies wherever 
placed in the universe, attract each other with a force that varies 
directly as the product of their masses and inversely as the square 
of the distance between them. But it required years of close think- 
ing; years of observation, calculation and discussion before all 
objections to the new philosophy of the universe were answered, all 
difficulties removed, and the theory of universal gravitation firmly 
established. 

Newton was induced by his friend Halley, subsequently of 
cometary fame, to prepare for the press a work embodying his dis- 
coveries in mathematics, in gravitation and gravitational astronomy, 
and this he did in the incredibly short space of eighteen months. 
As the expense of publication of such work was beyond the author’s 
means, and as the Royal Society had no funds, rather than incur 
any further delay, Halley generously came forward and paid the 
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printer’s bills out of his own slender income. In this way, the first 
edition of the Principia appeared in 1687, a year that marks an 
epoch in the history of science. Newton was then in the forty-fifth 
year of his age, little more than half the span of his earthly career. 

It is worthy of note that the crowning achievements of his life 
were made between 1665 and 1687, that is between his twenty-third 
and his forty-fifth year. The decomposition of light, the nature of 
color, the binomial theorem, the fluxional calculus, universal gravi- 
tation and the Principia were all fruits of these twenty-two years 
of wondrous mental activity. Any one of the achievements just 
mentioned would have made an enduring reputation; taken to- 
gether they form a grand monument to the genius of the farmer- 
boy of the Lincolnshire hamlet. 

But while the general theory was affirmed with confidence, 
nothing was said as to the nature of the force of gravitation itself. 
Forces were known then as well as to-day by the effects which they 
produce; but while ignorant of their intimate nature we are, how- 
ever, able to use them with freedom, with confidence and success 
in scientific investigation, and in engineering operations of all kinds; 
in the erection of steel structures that dwarf surrounding buildings, 
in the construction of ocean greyhounds and fighting monsters; in 
the building of bridges and subways, as well as in all our efforts to 
conquer the air and annihilate space. Writing to Bentley, the Mas- 
ter of Trinity, Newton said: “ We sometimes speak of gravity as 
essential and inherent to matter; pray do not ascribe that notion 
to me, for the cause of gravity is what I do not pretend to know.” 

The same modesty characterized Newton throughout life. His 
estimate of the work which he accomplished during his eighty-five 
years is best expressed in his own memorable words: “I know not 
what the world will think of my labors, but to myself it seems that 
I have been but as a child playing on the seashore; now finding 
some pebble rather more polished, and now some shell more agree- 
ably variegated than another, while the immense ocean of truth 
extended itself unexplored before me.” 

“And so,” writes Sir Oliver Lodge, “ must it ever seem to the 
wisest and greatest of men when brought into contact with the 
things of God; that which they know is as nothing, and less than 
nothing, to the infinitude of which they are ignorant.” 








“FLOWER OF THE ORANGE.” 
BY GABRIEL FRANCIS POWERS. 


SSN the loathsome underground dungeon, with its foul 
yi air and smell of mouldy dampness in which life must 
rot, the two figures were merely shadow and shadow, 
the presences voice and voice. 

“Do me this last charity, Sir Friar, whoever 
thou mayest be and whoever sent thee: remove thee speedily from 
hence.” 

The wrathful agitation of chains betokened rage that could 
scarce hold itself. 

“God knows how much I pity thy sufferings, brother, and 
how gladly I would ease them. But since all worldly things are 
now at end for thee, be not so cruel to thine own soul as to refuse 
the comfort of Christ.” 

“Thy Siena provides. The comfort of the block and the axe: 
they are sufficient. I need no other ministrations; the very colors 
thou wearest goad me to fury.” 

“ How! thou canst see colors in this darkness? ” 

“ Mine eyes have learnt. They are thy Siena’s colors, accursed, 
bloody, with confusion and defilement.” 

“Hush! for God’s sake. Hush! dost thou wish to die in torture? 
I wear but the habit of my holy Father, St. Dominic; and for the 
colors themselves, which thou revilest, the city’s colors, they stand 
upon her shield in memory of our most sweet Lady and Mistress: 
white for her purity, black for her humility; fair heraldry no godly 
man should overlook or abhor.” 

“You say it is her city—out on her city! Injustice rife, infamy 
in high places, the scum her lords! Does not your sacred city deal 
me undeserved death? ” 

“Conspiracy is crime, Sir Knight, all the world over. Yet 
ponder well: you war with one another, fratricide struggles of 
city and city, state and state, and would then visit upon her, whose 
very name is holiness, your enmities and quarrels, your contentions 
and hatred, which are not the work of the spirit, as St. Paul says, 
but the work of sinful flesh.” 

“ Preachings! good in your cloister haply—not among living 
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men. Give me back the sunlight! Give me back my freedom! I 
have no hope any more, not in your God Who has forgotten me, 
not in heaven, not in pardon, not in her even who used to be my 
supreme hope!” 

“God in His mercy look upon thee, and pardon the words 
which one more wicked than thyself prompts to thy troubled soul. 
I will send thee the Sister we call Catherine. She has marvelous 
power to comfort the sorrowing. Perhaps she may succeed in what 
I cannot do.” 

“T will not see thy Catherine. Send me no more clattering 
tongues to make my torments unbearable. I will have no more 
visitors, and least of all a woman.” 

“Yet a woman is kind; and this one more than kind, for 
God walks with her. She will bring thee ointment for the wounds 
at thy wrists and ankles, though her fingers, without the balm, are 
healing; she will speak thee softly, and thou canst give to her any 
messages thou mayest wish to leave, for she is worthy of thy whole 
trust.” 

“Can she write?” 

“She can write well, though never learned she letters. But 
one day, as God willed it, she took a pen in hand and wrote.” 

“ Ask her to come to me. But warn her first. I do not wish 
discourses. I will not confess. She shall not tell me any old 
crone tales. Bid her but write and go. It will be a death charity.” 

“‘ She shall come to thee to-morrow: the hour is late to-night; 
but rest and sleep if thou canst. She will comfort thee mightily.” 

Sad and heavy at heart, yet full of a new hope, the monk 
emerged into the pure, sweet air. The blue night was stealing 
down, softly, through Siena, and the streets were full of transparent 
shadows. Star after star peeped out, seeming to leap—silvery 
bright—into its place in an appointed group. He drew, by the way 
of Fontebranda, to the tree-girt western hill at the top of which 
the mass of his convent of St. Domenico loomed against the sky. 
At the narrow, steep street of the dyers he turned down and 
paused before the Benincasa’s house. 

Lapa put her head out of the window in answer to his knock. 

“ Tell Catherine,” he charged her, “that the Knight Nicholas 
of Toldo has received sentence of death. He is to be executed on 
Saturday and refuses the Sacraments. She is to go to him to- 
morrow to write a letter. Ask her to pray for him; and tell her, 
most urgently from me, to put him in Our Lady’s hands.” 
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The message was transmitted exactly and Catherine set herself 
to obey. She was in the habit of visiting the prisons to alleviate 
the physical pains, as far as she could, of the sufferers therein; but 
still more to console their affliction, and to prepare those who were 
to die for their last, tremendous passage. The memory of One 
sinless, and yet condemned as they were, wrung her heart when 
she saw them; but this of the impenitent, of the unreconciled, of 
the blaspheming and despairing, was a grief that racked her very 
soul. Toward dawn, after the long vigil of the night, and the long 
strife of prayer that was a battle, she had a vision of the Knight 
sleeping, his features and form mysteriously illuminated as he 
lay on the poor straw of his cell. 


Not a sound from the city could ever-reach Niccolo’s dungeon, 
not even the sweet bells caroling over the hills in that clear air, 
three thousand feet above the sea. He had lost all count of hours, 
and never knew were it day or night. Only, at noon, a pitcher 
of water and a hunk of black prison bread were thrust in through 
the wicket. Then he knew it must be daylight outside. Occa- 
sionally the rats came to visit him. The door was never opened. 
The friar alone had caused that to unlock, But his ears now had 
something to wait and watch for. He thought he would be able 
to sense the expected coming even before the irons, bolts and bars 
should grind. But the door had actually opened, and he detected 
radiance and figures in flowing garments moving in it before he 
was aware of sound. Or rather, simultaneously with the seeing, 
a foot fumbled, and he caught a low murmur: “ Mother, I cannot 
see.” 

The second voice, in answer, made his heart leap. It only said, 
gently: “ Stay there then, daughter, and wait a little,” but suddenly 
it seemed as though, at the very threshold of his cell, morning was 
rising, a morning with the sunlight and a breeze. 

Niccolo’s head was swimming Here was a woman. Knight- 
hood demanded courtesy. Would he have strength to rise? His 
feet entangled themselves in his fetters and he fell back. As he 
lay, she knelt beside him and that same voice clear, joyous, and ex- 
ceedingly sweet, rang out in the limpid purity of its Tuscan speech: 

“ Here is Catherine, brother, to serve thee as she may.” 

He lay still, trying to see, in the darkness, what manner of 
a countenance accents so. musical could bear. She bowed down 


over him. 
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“Why dost thou kiss my hands?” his thick voice asked re- 
luctantly. 

“ Because thou wearest bonds like my Lord Jesus Christ.” 

She began to anoint his cut wrists with some cool, wax-like 
substance that exhaled a heavenly aroma and, as she did, the per- 
fume seemed to steal into his heart. She spread the ointment and, 
on her hands, fell his first tears. ‘‘ Why dost thou weep?” she 
asked him gently. He made no answer, but faster the warm, 
abundant tears ran on her hands. She let him weep, and one or 
two big drops from her own eyes mingled with his. Then again 
asked she: “ My son, why dost thou weep?” 

“ Because I have sinned so much, and know not if I can 
ever be forgiven.” 

“ Magdalene and Peter were forgiven, brother; and others, 
many. The vessel of Christ’s Heart is running over with the 
generous Blood. He cannot waste enough.” 

“ Thou dost not know what sins I have committed.” 

“What of thy sins? The fathomless sea awaits them—that 
same ruby-red sea of Love.” 

“Oh! if I thought He could pardon—if I thought that once more 
—but I have hated God and man, hated and cursed them; and 
turned my back upon One to Whom all men should kneel in low- 
liest reverence—for that sin, wicked above all others, I shall weep 
until I die. Sit here beside me, mother—if I may call thee so— 
for thy presence doth indeed comfort me mightily; and there is 
something about thee stills me, heart and soul. That friar had 
me to sleep last night for thou wert coming; and I, who thought 
that for me all rest was o’er, both slept and dreamed.” 

His speech died out a moment, then, low, as though he brought 
the words from very far, he resumed: “ It seemed to me I saw my 
mother’s room in the old home without Perugia, a big room set 
partly in the tower that looked on to the plain and castle orchard, 
and, as I came, a woman’s figure sat on the bed’s edge; but it was 
not my mother. Her garments were the color of our Umbrian hills, 
misty at evening; and, from the shadow of her hood, the tears 
rained down over her wimple and her close-locked hands. I know 
not how I knew the cherry trees outside were white with blossom, 
and the time was the week in which Christ suffered, or haply Easter 
morn. I seemed to hear a sound of distant singing, but she was 
weeping sorely, quite alone. And even as I looked, there came One 
to her, kneeling, her Son, all pale and wan after His dying, with 
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eyes that spoke dumb pain before her sorrow, and lips empurpled 
with the kiss of death. He opened out His arms to soothe and 
comfort, but lo, the wounds—deep-stamped by nail and spear- 
thrust—only made her weep the more. Had I a thousand years 
to live that woe would haunt me, and I shall hear her weep now, 
unceasingly, I know, until I die. Is there no comfort for her? 
Has she not seen His glory? Or thinkest thou that in God’s 
heaven, where all are happy, she, being His Mother and remem- 
bering last and best, must still weep on? ” 

“ Methinks that she remembers still, and sometimes weeps— 
for sinners. But she has seen that sad face, over which her own 
hands drew the face-cloth, unveiled in blissful splendor since; and, 
at her coming, its love will ever smile.” 

“T shall go gladly, now, to the mount of justice, where it is 
meet God deal to me as I deserve. Mine enemies matter no 
more; neither matters it any more who rules in Siena. If God 
will but forgive.” 

“Far greater than thy desire is His forgiveness! And thou 
wilt go, washed in the Blood of the Lamb, clad in white garments, 
and bearing the sweet flowers of thy outpoured blood before Him— 
to walk in the everlasting nuptials like a child before the Host.” 

“ Mother, make haste and call yon friar for me! Last night 
I did not know what thing he offered me. But, now, every moment 
that passes is lead-footed, until I can confess my sins and cleanse 
my soul.” 


Sunrise over Siena; brown buildings clustered and brown 
towers uprising; the one clear shaft of the Mangia, the fairest in 
Tuscany, shooting above the others and blushing rosy-red in the 
new days; the streets full of silence and that tender, gliding light; 
everywhere stillness, freshness, profound peace. And not a soul 
stirring anywhere until the bell gives leave. 

Curfew is over now in Siena; but the sun rises, and that same 
bell inscribed “ Ave Maria’”’ rings out, shrill and clear over the 
sleeping city, as it has seven hundred years, and more, to call the 
faithful at dawn to early Mass. 

Catherine had spent another night in prayer. Indeed it was 
her wont; but this new sun that was to rise, so warm and pleasant, 
marked Niccolo’s last day. 

Before it rose she was abroad already, her heart full, as a 
mother’s might be, and with the keener anguish of the saint where a 
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soul hangs in balance. None checked her footsteps, for the 
reverence that had grown up reluctantly around her, the watchmen 
knew well that the only errands which brought her into the streets 
at all were pressing demands of the sick and unfortunate upon her 
charity. At the prisons, doors were unbolted and keys turned even 
as she came. 

Niccolo started up to greet her eagerly: “ Oh! Madonna, how 
glad Iam. Methought thou wouldst never come!” 

“Has my son slept?” 

“ Thy son will need little sleep more, good mother. Yet I did 
sleep and rode in joust and tourney. I who must die to-day.” 

“ Dear brother! One last field more, and banners to be taken.” 

“ God give them to our hands! How, mother, flowers?” 

“Why not? Thy wedding day. The scent will comfort thee; 
and, for the Lord Who comes to thee, we will strew them here 
beneath thy feet.” 

“ Ah! St. John’s flowers. How well I know their sweet and 
wholesome breathing! We used to toss them, bound together, as 
love-tokens, St. John’s Eve.” 

“They are indeed his flowers, and they are tokens; but 
carnations, crimson-red and fragrant like the Blood; and the 
lavender for Mary’s mantle, blue and sweet.” 

“ Hark, the bell! Mother, why do I hear it ring to-day when 
never has the sound gladdened mine ears before? ” 

“God lets thee hear. Christ waits. That is our Mass.” 

“ And shall we go together? See the daylight? ” 

“ The light of the day of earth, and the better light of God’s 
eternal heaven. Come, sweet brother, this is thy First Communion 
day.” 

The morning rays shone gaily into the obscure little chapel, 
the flames of the tapers shot brightly, piercing the dusk, the gentle 
pictured faces of the Mother and Child gazed down, tender as the 
faces of friends. The tonsured priest, a friar, new to his dreadful 
office at the jail, sped through the awesome Latin declaring how 
he would enter unto the altar of God, the God Who made glad his 
youth. He scarcely dared, even when he opened his hands to desire 
God’s presence among the assistants, to glance at the silent figure 
kneeling there, marked out for death. 

Yet Niccolo was very grave, very calm, and his earnest eyes 
never for one instant quitted their hallowed watch. Bolt upright, 
with hands folded palm to palm, he knelt like sculpture. The dark 
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fringed shock of bobbed hair fell straightly about his face; in the 
chiseling light, the lean, sallow features, too, stood out like sculp- 
ture. His Knight’s tunic of claret velvet was so shabby it would 
have shamed him had he thought about it; the belt about his 
hips hung loose, and ends of broken strap at the side showed where 
sword and alms-purse had been wrenched away. 

Beside him knelt that other figure, mother, sister, guardian 
angel, with eyes closed in some agony of pain for him that yet was 
almost intolerable agony of joy. The very linen he wore was the 
gift of her charity, sent him for this day from her brother Bartolo’s 
store. The soul within him, pure as at Baptism, and marvelously 
united to and accorded with the will of God, was the gift of God 
to her. 

All too swiftly came the tinkle of the small bell and the Host 
uplifted the prayer to the Father above for bread and pardon; 
the humble words of unworthiness and the struck breast. Niccolo 
went forward and knelt, upon the bare flags beneath the altar step, 
with serene brow and wondering eyes of reverence, as though he 
were glad at heart and did not know himself that of this Bread, 
given him as a viaticum unto life everlasting, he would taste in 
this world nevermore. He came back and knelt beside Catherine, 
gazing at her a moment quietly and trustfully as a child gazes; 
then, seeing her recollection, gathered his own forces unto him- 
self to pray: “ Lord, be with me,” she heard him implore audibly; 
“abandon me not. Thou art with me now and all must go well 
with me. I die content.” 

Tranquilly, still cleaving to her side, he left the chapel. Only 
one moment, at the very door of his cell, the darkness, the horror 
crashed suddenly upon him and he reeled. 

“Oh, God, I cannot do it! How can I do it? I am young. 
I could be happy—my whole life is to live!” 

“Courage, dear brother, courage,” she exhorted him, “one 
short hour of suffering and thou hast won. There will be no 
more sorrow and there will be unending light.” 

“In all my born days, mother, never seemed life so sweet. I 
am a coward! I shall shame my Knighthood. See how I tremble! 
Oh, mother, I shall prove craven at the last.” 

“ Nay! ’tis but a moment’s weakness. Rouse thy valor. Christ 
Who is with thee will not suffer it. Take courage, the fear will 
soon be over. And I will go along ahead and wait for thee, that 
thou mayest have no terror at the goal.” 
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She saw with her own eyes the darkness vanish, the swift 
appalling onslaught of temptation fall away, and the very face 
seemed to emerge in radiance and sweetness from the clutch of fierce 
agony, the clouds of tossing doubt. 

“Whence comes such a grace as this to me,” he cried, “ that 
the sweetness of my soul should wait for me at the holy place of 
execution? Now it is true indeed that I shall fear no more! 
Blessed be thou, Catherine, spouse of Christ, for thy compassion; 
and blessed for thy more than a mother’s love!” 

“Blessed be my Spouse and thine for His compassion! and 
blessed be His Mother for her love. Pray to her, dear brother mine; 
her tears have saved thee. Pray to her as thou goest; and thou 
wilt find her, too, awaiting thee. Thou and I, and all mankind 
shall ever find her, so, standing underneath the Cross.” 


Bright and gay with the sun high and the holiday crowd 
streaming outward, the fateful hour had struck. Outside the city 
gate in the clear space where the scaffold was erected, from early 
morning, the idle had begun to assemble. An execution was a sort 
of poignant entertainment which the government furnished free of 
cost. Fraternally, in the crowd, mingled plebeian upholders of the 
triumphant “ Riformatori,’ against whose rule the unfortunate 
Niccolo had instigated his Sienese friends to rise; grim-visaged 
partisans of the abolished oligarchic system; cheerful hawkers of 
fruit and mostaccioli (spice-cakes) ; ragged little children, boys— 
and girls too—playing in the dust between the feet of the by- 
standers; good women even, full of sighs under their hoods or 
flapping Sienese hats, and remembering occasionally to draw their 
heads and patter Pater Nosters for the soul; yet agog, nevertheless, 
to see what they might see. Many of them, both men and women, 
would weep anon; but first harmless jests and laughter, odds and 
ends of gossip, must be retailed and bandied from mouth to mouth. 
What was the young Knight’s real crime? How was he guilty? 
Was it true he had said the Griffin (Perugia) would come some 
day and limb from limb rend the Wolf (Siena)? Oh! but the 
Senator was wroth with him! They knew the very words, the ges- 
ture, with which he had refused a pardon. It must be some great 
crime for which he had to die. And how old was he? Was he 
single? Were his parents living? His mother? Ah! they were 
sorry for her with unmitigated, broad-bosomed Italian kindness. 
Then the strong, vigorous-stocked faith of the age asked its search- 
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ing questions. Had he made his peace with God -at least? Had 
he been shriven? Would he go to his doom as a good Christian? 
Christ have pity on him: it was hard to die! Our Lady succor him 
at the last. Don’t be playing here, boys, this is no place for sport! 
But the group of youths, slim in tight-fitting doublets and long hose, 
with laughing faces, hanging hair, and jaunty, long-quilled caps, 
were rehearsing the act of the falling, triangular knife, the “ scure,” 
and striking one another’s neck with mimic sounds. 

In the midst of it all, motionless beside the scaffold, stood a 
nun’s figure in white and black. The group of her companions 
sought to screen her, but her eyes were shut, and her mind so rapt 
and uplifted in God, she knew not anything that passed around 
her. Motionless, even as her body, was her spirit; her whole soul 
one intense, wordless prayer. Her, too, the curious quickly de- 
tected and marveled seeing her. That was Catherine, Benincasa’s 
daughter, did you know her? a strange person. Some, easily 
credulous, held her to be a saint. She neither ate nor slept—heaven 
deliver us! But ’twas said she had blessed a vat and the wine never 
ceased flowing—which was an excellent great miracle, if true; and 
sick persons were found to profess that she had cured them by 
the mere touch of her hand. 

In a lull of silence the wind brought a few faint strokes of the 
Martorana tolling, slowly, far away. The sad procession had set 
forth. 

One there beheld it in the streets of Siena. It was at the 
market, at the Croce, between the tall, gray Gothic palaces with 
people pressed up close against the walls, ar gaping outward from 
the windows. She saw the quiet face, with its eyes that had no 
fear, and the bound arms that struck her with such intolerable pity 
for the likeness they made in him to One more loved. Yet the 
young man walked full peacefully. He was not conscious of 
humiliation: let the townfolk gaze if they would, what did it mat- 
ter? He was treading the flints of an earthly city for the last time. 
They had not let him wear his shoulder-cape, with the hood at- 
tached, so he walked bareheaded, his countenance unsheltered; but 
it put him in mind of something Catherine had said: “ So would I 
also,” he mused, “if I walked before the Host.” Then, clear to 
his recollection, came his last injunction: “ Pray to Our Lady—pray 
as thou goest—her tears have saved thee,” and with the memory of 
his mother’s room, vaguely, her voice singing came to him in 
snatches of a cantiléna (a very simple melody, slow-measured, and 
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rather monotonous) which she used to croon over her wool-carding 
and spinning, pausing between the suspended rhythms of the lines, 
as the peasants do a-mowing, when the long swaths of green fall 
beneath the scythe and the slow-voice hovers over them, the broad 
last note prolonged indefinitely in the sun. 


Stabat Mater dolorosa 


He could remember the very vowels upon which the long beat and 
the ensuing short note and silence fell. There was too much of the 
song for any lad to recollect. But scraps of it he knew well. 


Juxta crucem tecum stare, 
Et me tibi sociare, 
In planctu desidero. 


How sweetly sorrowful and how full of meaning the Latin was! 
That other Mother, who had wept so much, was waiting for him— 
where Catherine waited. This was Siena, her city, which he had 
hated, unspeakably, and now could not find it in his heart to hate 
any more. And the sunshine, so warm and welcome—God’s—up 
above, the fair blue with a few white clouds sailing in it. In one 
hour—less—if it pleased God, he, he who this moment could feel 
the paving-stones of Siena beneath his long, soft, pointed shoes, 
would be in Paradise. It seemed as though he could not possibly be 
worthy; but Catherine had said so—“ like the good thief.” 

Once again the sound of a Woman weeping welled up within 
his soul, moving him to such sore pity his own tears threatened to 
overflood and break the dams; but it were idle to weep now, his 
sins forgiven, her mercy waiting to help him at the scaffold, her 
Son’s dead face unveiled for him and her. 

They were at the towered gate with its fresco of the Crucifixion, 
and the procession halted that the sentence might be proclaimed 
anew. Then slowly, narrowed by the affluence of people at that 
spot, it moved out beyond the city walls. It was in the open now, 
whence glimpses of the lovely outlying country could be caught. 
The sun grew hotter: here, about the clearing on the hill, all Siena 
seemed to have gathered. 

The companions standing around Catherine drew closer. 

“ Mother, he is coming!” 

She opened her eyes—which had just seen him raise up his 
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to the block, and his soul higher, even as he prayed: “ Thy will 
be done.” 

The grotesque and terrible forms which had surrounded and 
conveyed him, officers of justice, guards, soldiers, the “ birri ” (most 
detested of all men save the abhorred and, in the eyes of the popu- 
lace, vile executioner and his assistants), a trumpeter of the Re- 
public, the crier in his tabard, all drew aside and, for one moment, 
those two figures, the humblest and most significant of the whole 
assemblage, were face to face. 

Meekly the young knight smiled his gladness, and knelt before 
her asking for a last blessing. The stalwart strength of yore seemed 
to have returned to the vigorous body: his eyes, full of love and 
reverence, dwelt manfully and yet most tenderly upon the holy 
face. Pale and worn it was, with eyes the color of the olive tree 
in the wind. She was awed almost at his fortitude; for there was 
little more of the earth than the strong frame and swarthy features 
left about him, and it might have been his knightly patron, St. 
Michael, kneeling there before her. She made the Sign of the Cross 
upon his forehead, touching him lightly. No more need to exhort, 
no more need to encourage. The calmness of each was a pillar to 
the other. 

“ Depart,” she said, quite peacefully, yet somewhat longingly, 
“to the everlasting nuptials.’”’ And then, as he still waited: “ Soon, 
very soon, you will be in the life that never ends.” 

He bent his head to kiss her hand—the hand that had just 
blessed him—and arose. His eyes still thanked her, but a great 
silence, in which God was, enveloped him and he had no more words. 

Unassisted, he ascended the scaffold steps. There was a surge 
in the crowd as though it moved to him, a sea of dead-white faces 
wavering. Then complete stillness. One moment he stood—alone 
—detached from all, his eyes traveling over them, seeing them, in- 
deed, yet his mind, in some way, absent. A gray-haired woman of 
the lowest class, bareheaded and in tatters, raised herself up to cry 
aloud to him: “ God pity thee, poor son! God speed thy soul! ” 

“ Amen,” he answered softly, and turned his countenance to 
the executioner as though to give him leave. The man advanced. 
At the same moment Catherine’s hands touched the big, open, over- 
sleeve depending from the shoulder. Here his last glance of 
recognition. Then calmly, silent still, she knelt. With her fingers 
that trembled a little, yet were firm, she placed his head as it should 
be: he suffered it, never stirring. His hair fell over her hands 
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and she knelt beside him, leaning, to speak the last words he would 
ever hear: “ Remember, now, dear brother, the Blood of the Spot- 
less Lamb, shed for thee. His Name be thy last word.” 

The murmured answer reached her ears alone: “ Jesus— 
Catherine.” 

In the same instant the blade gleamed on high; there was in 
the crowd a quick movement of recoil, of horror, a gasp; a great 
spurt of blood over the scaffold; then sobs broke forth, and the pent 


ranks broke up. Catherine had the head in her hands, dim irises 


that seemed to look out still from under the fallen lids, lips livingly 
parted. Inwardly, she lifted up her gaze to adore the divine 
goodness. 

And even as she did, the earth vanished and sank away from 
her, and lo! before her, radiant in splendor, she beheld ‘“ Him Who 
is God and Man.” She saw Him gathering that out-poured blood 
and placing it, with unspeakable love, in “the open Wound of His 
side, the treasury of His mercy,” and the humble knight she saw 
received “ by the august Trinity, his soul flooded with a joy that 
would have ravished a thousand hearts.” 

Hands pulling at her mantle forced her return to conscious 
being. She gazed around upon them, her children and companions, 
her eyes steeped in the bliss of celestial mysteries: ‘‘ Why did you 
call me back?” she gently chided them. “I was seeing Christ Jesus, 
and the blessed spirit of our brother enter eternal life.” 

“ What, Mcther, is he in heaven already ? ” 

“He paused but at the threshold: as the bride, who turns to 
thank with gracious-bending head, those who have brought her to 
the bridegroom’s door. Nay, do not wipe the blood from off my 
garments. Nay, leave it to me, daughter! It has the sweetness of 
frankincense, balsam—the perfume of the white-starred orange 
groves in May.” 








THE ORIGINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
LIFE. 


BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


SAIN idea of exceptional character and consequence marks 
Yi off the Christian doctrine of life from all others 
before or since. It is the idea of personal union and 
759) communion with God in the world to come. Note 

—4} the words well. They express an historical fact, a 
transcendent conception, a sublime idea, in the presence of which the 
resemblances to Christianity found in other religions all pale into 
insignificance. 

Thumb the dog-eared pages of antiquity over and over again, 
no analogue of this conception will reward your search. The idea 
of sharing the divine life and retaining one’s own personality the 
while, the idea that the relation of union is to be that of person 
to person, without identity, transformation, or absorption, and on 
the noble plane of intimate friendship, occurred to no ancient philo- 
sophical or religious thinker. It had no heralds to trumpet forth 
its coming, but came at once and unannounced. If you can resist 
the impression that it is a revealed concept, arising from no human 
source, but heaven-blown suddenly into the minds of men, your 
powers of resistance must be other than intellectual—part of that 
will to disbelieve, which still awaits its James in psychology and 
its Harnack in history. And should you insist that it must have 
had its foregleams, like all notions other, you will be unable to 
point them out. 

The most that Plato dared hope was to contemplate the World 
of Ideas, and this meant in his philosophy not a personal, but a 
personified, world of good. Aristotle declared friendship between 
man and God impossible. The pagan Elysium, where “life is 
easiest to man, and no snow is nor storm nor any rain,” presents 
a picture of temporal conditions made better—it contains not the 
least suggestion that the Divine and the human are there intimately 
to meet. The paradise of Mahomet is a mere prolongation of 
earthly joys intensified—it promises no intimacy of relationship 
with the one and only God, of whom Allah is the prophet. The 
Jew hoped to revive in the bosom of Abraham—the abode of the 
blessed; he knew the slavery of the old law, he did not know the 
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personal friendship of the new. The acme of the Buddhist’s ex- 
pectation was to exchange individual existence for universal, to 
fall asleep in Nirvana, and there escape the ceaseless round of rein- 
carnation which Karma metes out to those who have not purified 
their minds and hearts of all-personal desire. 

Primitive peoples conceived the life to come in terms of the 
present, idealized. It was their own life materially and socially 
bettered, as they conceived its bettering, that they expected to see 
continued. An abundance of food and game, the pleasure of the 
hunt, additional health of body and fleetness of limb, with no 
scrambling for the means of livelihood, were for many its charac- 
teristic features. If the region men inhabited kept Winter linger- 
ing too long in the lap of Spring, or the fiery orb of day perpetually 
ablaze with heat, they pictured life beyond the grave in terms of the 
contrary. Even in the Osiris-cult, the bodily life is the one imag- 
ined. In Jewish eyes the recompense of virtue was length of days 
in the land the Lord their God had given them, a numerous prog- 
eny, and the prosperity of the nation at large. The rewards of 
the next life were conceived as not exceeding the analogies of this. 
Nowhere will you discover the idea that man is to be raised to a 
higher order of being, and have the life of God communicated 
to him, over and above his own, for an intensive personal develop- 
ment without cease. 

Will you unearth this idea, think you, in the Mystery-Re- 
ligions of the Graeco-Roman world—at Eleusis, say, or among the 
worshippers of Attis, Osiris, Isis, Cybele, Demeter, and Iacchus? 
The phrases “ salvation,” “union with deity,” “communion with 
the divine,” “ deification,” “ rebirth,’ “sonship,” and “ eternal 
life” are all to be found somewhere of other in these pre-Christian 
cults; and this fact has been spread before the faithful by a thou- 
sand anti-Christian pens, as if it offered proof irrefragable that 
Christianity is neither original, nor divine, but a medley, and a 
pagan one at that. Very clever, also very false and irrelevant, 
this ruse of the comparative historians to draw attention away 
from difference in thought to similarity in phrasing. In the Mys- 
tery-Cults the expressions quoted all mean absorption into the 
divine, metamorphosis, transformation, becoming one with deity. 
They expressly teach that salvation is the loss of selfhood and per- 
sonality in the sea of absolute Being—the exact opposite of the 
meaning which Christianity has given these terms. And so far 
from disproving the originality of the Christian idea of salvation, 
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they constitute the strongest proof imaginable that Christianity 
never went to heathendom for its beliefs or doctrines. The religion 
of Christ expressly declares that salvation consists in right rela- 
tions to God as person to person. The Mystery-Religions all de- 
clare it a relation of impersonality to impersonality, and that is why 
their ethical influence was nil. Personal union with God on the 
intimate plane of friendship, without destruction of individuality— 
such was the “‘ mystery ” which St. Paul said “was not made known 
in other generations.” None of the Mystery-Cults ever suspected 
the existence or possibility of this enduring personal relation, and 
we challenge the historians of Comparative Religion to adduce 
evidence that they did. 

Let them come forward, for instance, with historical proof 
that the Christian idea of personal union is the same as the pagan 
idea of mystical union, and derived therefrom. St. Paul men- 
tioned his mystical experiences—yes, but he did not boast of them, 
and he also told the Corinthians that rational self-control is better 
than the gift of tongues and more befitting. “The relation of the 
individual Paul to Jesus the historic Person is never lost in a vague 
and impalpable experience.” Certainly, he who said, “I know 
partially now, but then I shall know completely, as already I am 
completely known,” had no idea that his selfhood was to cease, and 
that salvation consisted in its ceasing. No! He was to share in 
the Divine Life really as well as morally; and in person, not mysti- 
cally, as the pagan dreamers dreamt. St. Paul preached no trans- 
formation of humanity into deity, but an uplifting of man’s whole 
being, nature, and powers—his reclothing with a dignity far beyond 
his natural belongings and deserts, his admission into the immediate 
society of God in the greatest personal intimacy conceivable. Some 
have thought, because of St. Paul’s insistence on the ethical char- 
acter of the New Life, that this latter meant for him in the last 
analysis no more than a superadded ethical relation of man to 
God. But such as these forget that in insisting upon its ethical 
character, the Apostle to the Gentiles was not proclaiming its nature 
so much as delineating its distinction from the ancient cults, and 
pointing out its redeeming difference from them in the special 
influence it had on conduct. Bend things, therefore, as you will; 
distort this phrase or that out of all semblance to its original mean- 
ing, and still you will not ever, as a matter of history, be able 
sincerely to avoid the conclusion that Christ Jesus was the first to 
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preach salvation, neither as a mere human immortality awaiting 
man, nor as an absorption into the Divine with a consequent loss 
of selfhood, but as an admission into God’s immediate presence, a 
sharing of His nature, a partaking of His life, an enjoyment of 
His beatitude—face to face, person to Person, friend to Friend; 
all the lowly natural relations of creature to Creator transcended 
and overcome. Cantet nunc Io chorus angelorum! History has 
had no lights or heights or tidings such as these. The pagan “ in- 
carnations ” were of ideas; the Christian Incarnation, of a Person. 
The pagan “ salvation’ meant the extinction of individual human 
existence in the Divine; the Christian, its hallowed and perfected 
preservation in the company of God forever. : 

It is idle to deny the original character of the Christian con- 
cept for still another reason. Primitive peoples conceived God 
very personally, so much so, in fact, that cultured races, remember- 
ing the malignant fling of Xenophanes, that lions had as much right 
to consider God a lion, as man to imagine Him a person, grew 
ashamed of the mannish notions of their ancestors and went to the 
opposite extreme of depersonalizing the Divine. It was this reac- 
tionary tendency in history which led Comte and Spencer wrongly 
to imagine that the progress of religion consists in the gradual 
elimination of the idea of personality. It does not. Religious 
progress consists in the progressive purification of this idea in the 
human understanding, and of this progress Christianity is the living 
witness and example. Yielding neither to primitive ignorance in 
conceiving God as mannish, nor to cultured pride in making the 
Divine impersonal, Christianity took a proportional view that 
avoided these extremes. God was not for the Christian the im- 
personal, intelligent World-Soul imagined by the élite of Greece 
and Rome, but an independent Being subsisting in a rational nature 
as we subsist in ours, without any of the deficiencies that cling to 
human selfhood and its powers of intelligence and will. The man- 
nish associations of personality all fall away and cease to trouble, 
when the term is proportionally understood. The progress which 
the religion of Christ made in history over all the ancient religions 
resulted in no small measure from its purified reassertion of per- 
sonality, both human and Divine. What the affirmation of human 
personality meant to society at large may readily be conjectured 
from the fact that in the Roman Law, it was only by the sufferance 
and condescension of the State—by a fictio turis, in other words— 
that an individual might be called a person. The idea that he is 
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an independent subject of right did not exist until Christianity 
proclaimed it. 

The disdain felt for primitive religious notions by the cultured 
folk of Greece and Rome accounts for the odd fact that the best of 
their philosophers never probed the idea of personality, never un- 
dertook to clear it up. Even those who spoke of God as person had 
no definite notion of what personality is. The Supreme Self-Con- 
scious Intelligence meant to them self-consciousness at most. The 
relation existing between intelligence or self-consciousness on the 
one hand and personality on the other was never explicitly worked 
out. Heraclitus, Plato, Aristotle, Philo, Marcus Aurelius, Seneca 
refused to touch the sordid idea. Pride of culture—the feeling that 
a man of learning should not think or speak in the terms of unlet- 
tered folk, dominated philosophy then as now. And then as now 
the pride of men prevented them from seeing that a primitive 
religious idea might be right in principle, however much wrong and 
crude it may have been in the interpretations it received. So far 
was this disdain of the primitive carried, so repugnant had the idea 
_ of a personal First Cause become, that intermediaries of all sorts— 
semi-divine beings or demiurges—were invented, to whom the un- 
seemly work of creating and providing was entrusted, while the 
Supreme Intelligence monopolized its beatific life, without a thought 
of mortals. Into this “ divine” life, men might be absorbed, but 
related to it as personal co-sharers—never! Out of such an in- 
tellectual environment, needless to say, the concept of the beatific 
vision could not have come. And when it did burst out of the 
Christian movement as a new star in a sky that had so few, it 
shone in a darkness that for the most part no more comprehended 
it then than now. 

There are some who have tried to show that the Christian idea 
. of personal union and communion with God was borrowed from 
Neo-Platonism. But all that they have succeeded in establishing 
is a certain amount of literary resemblance. The idea of a mystic 
union with God through love received a clear expression from the 
pen of Clement of Alexandria, who died before Plotinus was in his 
teens. So that if any borrowing was done, it must be charged to 
Plotinus and his successors, who had the pages of the Scriptures 
and the writings of such as Clement to consult. And then again, 
the Christian Alexandrian did not need to borrow. He had before 
his eyes the revealed concept of the beatific vision,? which declared 
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that He Whom he now saw as in a mirror darkly, would later, 
face to face, be seen. This quite naturally suggested to devout 
and ardent souls from the very dawn of Christianity the idea of 
experiencing through love, in the present life, that intimate personal 
union which Christ had promised for the next. St. Paul himself 
wished to depart and be with Him Who struck him from his horse 
on the road to Damascus. Christian mysticism, Christian gnosis 
of a distinct and special kind was contained in the revealed concept 
of the beatific vision and suggested by the special idea of personal 
union which the faithful had. It is a domestic product, not a 
foreign importation. It was their own distinctively Christian 
knowledge that the mystics wished to turn into experience, when 
they sought through love to anticipate the joys of sight. They were 
exploring the Personal Reality Whom Christ had preached and 
taught, not the lower, naturalistic religious conceptions of the 
heathen world about. 

The Neo-Platonic movement at most and at best represents the 
exaggeration and debasement of a distinctly Christian concept. Its 
fine language, its suggestive imagery had a literary influence on 
the development of Christian mysticism; but that it was the origin- 
ating source, the actual well from which the Christian mystic drew 
his notion of personal union with God through love in this life, and 
through undimmed vision in the next—not even Harnack could 
prove such plagiarism a fact of history, though dear knows he 
spared no efforts to that end. 

The same may be said of the supposed borrowing of the notion 
of “union with the Divine,” from the liturgy of Mithraism. No 
document of that cult exists, older than the beginning of the fourth 
century of the Christian era, in Diocletian’s time. Generously al- 
lowing two hundred years off this for the development of the ideas 
contained in the Parisian papyrus, we are still well within the pos- 
sibility of Christian influence on its composition. Even Dietrich® 
disclaims any intention of proving the historical dependence of 
Christianity on the liturgy of Mithra, and urgently requests that he 
be not so interpreted, having previously consoled himself with the 
reflection that sometime in the future, documents will be discovered, 
clearly revealing Christianity and Mithraism as both no more than 
outgrowths of an ancient pagan cult.t Hopes, however, are not 
proofs. Nor is there the least likelihood in the present instance 
that they ever will be. There was no idea of union with God on the 
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personal, social plane of intimacy and friendship—either expressed 
or implied, in any of the ancient philosophies, liturgies, or religions. 
The glory of that sublime conception is Christianity’s alone. 

The transcendence of the Christian idea of union with God is 
not surprising. We should be led to expect as much, from the 
exceptional character of all the distinctively Christian ideas. No 
man can point out in the faith Christ taught a single religious con- 
ception that was not elevated and transformed by its contact with 
His person. Jewish Messianism, pagan ideas of union with the 
Divine, baptism, rebirth, penance, or what not else, received from 
His lips a meaning they never knew before. The dreadful mistake 
that critics make -is in viewing Christ as the initiator of a new 
religious movement, and in not seeing that He is also, and princi- 
pally, the revealer of a mystery. “If Jesus had only been the 
initiator of a new religious movement, and not in any way the 
revealer of a mystery, His disciples never would have translated 
their religious emotions into those new beliefs, so disconcerting, and 
yet at the same time so coherent and so high.”® Take the custom 
of the sacramental meal among pre-Christian peoples. The fellow- 
ship it expressed was between the participants, not between the 
participants and God. The idea of salvation which it inculcated 
was the forfeiture, not the perfecting, of personality. It has no 
more resemblance to the Eucharist than the modern science of 
astronomy to the astrology of the ancients. Here as elsewhere 
it is the differences, not the resemblances, that count. So that the 
prodigious labor of working up the resemblances of Christianity 
to other cults, by Dietrich, Pfleiderer, Holzmann and others—all 
with a view to discrediting the former religion by its outward likes 
and similars, is labor lost and purpose unachieved. 

For the point to be proven is the continuance in Christianity 
of the old religious conception of man’s union with God. Can any 
one establish that thesis historically? Not until he can prove that 
Christianity has no higher idea of this union than the one that 
prevailed in the heathen world. We have already shown from his- 
tory that Christianity has an immeasurably higher conception of it, 
and that this is what really constitutes its superior dignity and 
worth. A new religion, basing itself on the distinct, special, and 
revealed relation of man’s union with God on the mutual plane of 
personality, raised to the dignity of friendship, would naturally re- 
peat, in expressing itself, many of the rites, devotions, and prac- 


5Les Origines du Dogme de la Sainte Trinité. Par J. Lebreton. Preface, p. xxiii. 
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tises of religions based on the general relation of creature to 
Creator. The expression of supernatural religion would thus re- 
sult in resemblances to the natural religions it had transcended, 
transformed and overcome. But that is not to say that the religions 
thus resembling are identical in origin and principle, or that the 
old rites have been taken bodily over and made a permanent part 
of the superseding cult. Such a statement is not history, and in 
the minds of those who make it, the understanding of what con- 
stitutes originality does not seem to be very clear. 

What would these critics? Is their idea of the originality of 
a religion a complete disparity between it and all religions other? 
What warrant have they for thus identifying “original” with 
“dissimilar?” Cannot origins be distinct, and the derivatives 
therefrom resemble? Is the originality of the American Republic 
to be questioned, because it has features that can be found in those 
of Greece and Rome? Is it not enough to discover differences of 
soul beneath the resemblances of body—differences of principle 
amid the similarity of detail? Should not the comparison be of 
wholes, and not of fragments torn from their total respective con- 
texts in which alone their distinctness lies? Difference, not dis- 
parateness, constitutes originality. Newness of thought is its dis- 
tinguishing mark, not oddity of development. The original and 
the peculiar are not necessarily one. Why, then, recite the resem- 
blances of Christianity to the other religions—why not cling to the 
point and show that these other religions had the same genetic idea 
and informing principle? The new wine of Christianity cannot be 
poured back into the old bottles of paganism, neither can these 
latter be refilled with it—they would burst asunder in the process, 
as the Master Himself said they would, in the parable of the gourds. 

The conclusion to which this long series of considerations has 
brought us is the originality of the Christian doctrine of life and 
conception of religion. This conclusion will be disputed. Nothing 
escapes that fate in these speculative, unhistorical, and prejudging 
times. But if the reader will take care to note that the method of 
disputing it consists in a forced attempt to lift pagan thought up 
to Christian levels, by detaching a phrase here and there, and filling 
it with a meaning it cannot be proved to have had in the minds of 
its original employers, he will not mistake interpolation for history, 
but forearm himself, mentally against those who would deprive him 
of his historical sense as they have deprived themselves of theirs, 
to win a point against revealed religion. 
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Of all the religions in the world, the last that could be described 
as a syncretism or amalgam is the Christian. First of all, the 
Apostles were, as Fairbairn says, too completely ignorant of other 
theologies and philosophies to be affected by them.® Nor can this 
fact be offset by supposing that a sufficient period of time elapsed 
before the writing of the Gospel, to allow of their becoming tech- 
nically acquainted with the religions of the heathen world. The 
most that has been, the most that can be, proven is that the old 
pagan terms were in general circulation, pretty much as the bio- 
logical phrases concerning “heredity,” “survival of the fittest,” 
“ variation,’ and the like, are now used by speakers and writers 
who have no technical acquaintance with the science of biology itself. 
The Apostles were conversant with these terms in the popular, not 
in the technical sense, and might well have used them with telling 
effect to carry the new Christian idea into the minds of those 
infested with the old pagan notion of absorption into the Divine. 
“Tt is sheer hypothesis,” says Professor Kennedy, “ to ascribe to 
Paul any direct acquaintance with Mystery-ideas through the 
medium of literature;’ and he goes on to add, after a long and 
detailed investigation, that there is practically no phrase used in 
the Pauline vocabulary, for which a source cannot be found in the 
Old Testament,’? without recourse to the Mystery-Religions at all. 

Nor is this the only reason for believing that Christianity is 
original. The way it began and grew furnishes a decisive refuta- 
tion of the whole syncretist theory. The Christian religion started, 
not as an “ articulated skeleton of doctrine,’*® but as an empirical 
intuition of the divinity of Christ Jesus, and it did not explicitly 
grasp all that this intuition contained, for hundreds of years. The 
critics overlook these historical facts, and deceive the faithful by 
their unscholarly oversights and incompetence. Obsessed by the 
fallacy that similarity of terms implies identity of ideas, they 
invite the reader to share their obsession, never proving anything, 
always taking connections for granted, ever supposing without his- 
torically establishing the truth of the things supposed. Will you 
ever find them stating that Christianity is the outgrowth of a unique 
historical Person, and that in consequence of this fact it must first 
be studied particularly, not comparatively? Will you ever find 
them admitting that it grew, not by personifying the object of its 
worship, but by exploring the wonders of His historical Person and 


*The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 518. 
"St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions. By H. A. A. Kennedy. Pp. 118, 154. 
Italics ours. *Fairbairn, op. cit., p. 518. 
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teaching? Man’s historical sense is slipping. See that yours keeps 
fast to its moorings, with an extra anchor out to windward, where 
the winds of doctrine blow. 

How was the new idea of man’s union and communion with 
God received? With inexpressible joy. Martyrs died for the New 
Life, and maidens gave over their bodies to be burned for it, who 
would not have sacrificed a little finger for the whole pantheon 
of the pagan gods. The thought it roused in all minds and hearts 
was the thought of the condescension, the generosity, the prodigality 
of God’s goodness in sharing His life with man in the intimacy 
of a personal friendship forever to endure. God had treated man 
far above his lowly rights and poor deservings—generosity was the 
term on every lip, and it set the world afire, kindling a new morality, 
reacting on all the social standards of the time, creating a larger 
perspective for judging men, movements, and events, crowding 
selfishness to the wall, and letting charity soften justice in a way 
the world had not known before. The Greek Fathers explained the 
New Life under the formula of “ deification,” taking care to rid 
the phrase of the false association it had contracted from its 
use in the Mystery-Cults. “Gift” was the favorite expression 
among the Latin Fathers—the unprecedented gift, the sublime ex- 
ample of God’s complete and unreserved self-giving unto men. It 
was the bestowal of a bounty, the conferral: of a privilege, to which 
man had no right or claim. When the barbarian hordes overran 
Europe with fire and sword, the New Life was preached to them. 
It tamed the savage spirit in their breasts, and was veritably the 
leaven that helped powerfully in socializing this vast mass of un- 
assimilated human material. It embodied “the good news” of the 
Gospel, and had about it a grandeur that proved a great social 
force in democratizing humanity spiritually, long before its social 
democratization could have come. It suggested the greatest synthe- 
sis of human thought that has ever been attempted—nature and 
grace, miracle and natural law, teleology of nature and teleology of 
man. It brought eternal values into the lowliest deeds done in 
time. It made a spiritual success possible in a life where temporal: 
ventures are for many doomed to failure. It promised something 
to the cripple and the outcast, that could be won independently of 
the great social accidents of health, wealth, position, success, and 
power. There never was, and there never will be on this earth, a 
universal democracy like that which the Supernatural offers. 

In the thirteenth century, the unique character of the Christian 
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conception of man’s union with God, the transcendence, in other 
words, of the idea of the beatific vision, struck the theologians of 
the time as something so extraordinary, revelation alone could have 
been its source. And the writer of these pages is free to confess 
that it has truly and freshly struck him in like manner, when, 
wading through the bewildering mass of material gathered from all 
quarters by the modern Comparative Science of Religions, he saw 
it suddenly loom up before him as the solution of all the so-called 
“ evidences ”’ which this science has of late been urging against the 
originality of the Christian faith. For, where will you find this 
noble and transcendent idea of man’s future, this sublime concep- 
tion of the function of religion and the meaning of life? Will you 
find it in the Eleusinian or Orphic mysteries, with their promise of 
“ everlasting ” life to those who commune with some deity during 
their earthly span of years? There is no reason to believe, and no 


one has ever been able to prove, that the pagan mysteries at any time 


“cc 


taught monotheism or saw in “ everlasting” life any more than a 
purely human immortality and happiness. Will you discover the 
idea in the ancient sacrificial meal where the communicant is sup- 
posed to receive supernatural powers from the entrance of some 
deity or other into his spirit? Monotheism is again lacking. The 
relation of man to God as person to person, of human beings 
actually sharing the divine life and having it createdly reproduced 
within them, is nowhere discoverable. Nay, there is a dim con- 
sciousness, ever growing clearer, that perfect union with God is 
possible only through a divine sacrifice in reparation for sin. Six 
centuries before Christ the search for this perfect sacrifice began 
afresh—the thought that it had to come was in the mind of the 
race from the first toddling steps of its infancy. Clement and Cy- 
prian tell us that in an effort to find it, they tried all the mysteries 
of Greece in vain.® That divine sacrifice, that “ perfect union of 
man with God ” Christianity alone has, alone has claimed to have, 
of all the religions that have been. Let the critic explain how it was 
that Christianity dared put forth that colossal claim, if the mystery 
which Christ revealed was made up of an amalgam of pagan no- 
tions, instead of being the fulfillment of that dim and dumb expecta- 
tion of mankind existing from the beginning, which linked the 
thought of the sacramental meal with the thought of the divine sacri- 
fice, whereby alone could man’s perfect union and communion with 
the one and only God be brought about. Personal assimilation to the 
*Introduction to the History of Religion. By F. B. Jevons. Page 414. 
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very life of God Himself—where will you unearth this idea of as- 
similative union in the ancient religions, and yet Christianity starts 
out by preaching it as the raison d’étre of everything within its bosom. 

Who of all the pre-Christian folk, primitive or ancient, ever had 
the Christian idea that we are made partakers of God’s nature by 
grace, of His knowledge by faith, of His power by hope, of His 
goodness by charity? And who among them ever dreamt that 
God’s life was to be communicated to us over and above our own? 
If Eleusis knew that, would its sacred drama have consisted of 
choral odes and dances? And if Eleusis also knew that this per- 
sonal sharing in God’s personal life is the meaning of the sacra- 
ments, the fruits of the sacrifice, the reason of the mysteries; and 
could someone have told the Eleusinians that the sacramentals—holy 
water and all the rest—were instituted as constant reminders of this 
our personal union and communion with the beatifying Lord of all, 
to Whom we are knit by the ties of a personal friendship, and not 
by the shackles of the one-time fearsome slave; and could someone 
still further have informed them that all the external acts of religion 
are either an expression of this exalted personal union with God 
or an incitation thereunto—the expression and the incitation having 
no other origin, end, or aim than to conserve, foster and develop 
that special divine life, of which Christ is the sacrificial author, God 
the bestower, and the Church the channel—do you think that the 
poor devotee of Demeter, Iacchus, and Persephone would start 
prating about the resemblances of the Christian religion to the 
ancient cults, or fill his soul with the redeeming joy of the world- 
wide difference between the two? To imagine Christianity in- 
spired, directed, controlled, or originally influenced in its beliefs, 
practices, and devotions, by the lower motives of religion in general, 
by the naturalistic conception of union with God, by the “ magic 
theory ” of the sacraments, by the superstitious use of the sacra- 
mentals, by the mumbo-jumbo of Hottentot and Polynesian, is the 
grossest misconception and calumny that ever claimed the patron- 
age of history or the verdict of science. 

We were speaking of the thirteenth century and the profound 
impression made upon its thought by the idea of the beatific vision. 
The uniqueness of the notion was not immediately detected. Time 
and reflection were required before it stood out clearly in the galaxy 
of revealed concepts as no ordinary star. Hugh of St. Victor, 
Peter the Lombard, William of Auxerre, and William of Paris 
caught glimpses of its commanding significance and worth. But it 
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was reserved for Alexander of Hales, St. Bonaventure, and St. 
Thomas,!® to cast the discovery into scientific form. Humanity 
had its own excellence, they said, and could be studied in itself, 
apart from revelation and from grace. It might have been created 
for a purely human destiny, and never have been raised above that 
level; in which case, it would have had its own life to live, and for 
that its naturally inherent powers would suffice. But to have its life 
assimilated to the life of God, it would have to be reéquipped with 
an assimilative principle proportionate thereunto, and this principle 
is grace, not nature. To live the life of God manifestly requires 
more than to live the life of man. To be united with God in the 
perfect personal union of friendship, man had to have the power 
and capacity for this union created within him. It did not natur- 
ally exist, his powers of nature having been given him to live 
his own life, not God’s. And so the wondrous thought stood out, 
that the New Life spoken of in the Gospel is a special and super- 
added life. It has its own sources, motives, receptivities, and 
powers—it is a higher life which man is free to take or leave at 
will. Did he choose to remain on a human level, he might do so, 
but were that his choice, no development awaited him after death. 
Friendship offered and spurned has its consequences, and these it 
lies in no man’s power to command or change. Out of reflections 
such as these, based, not on the general history of religion but on 
the special history of Christianity, the technical, scientific concept 
of the supernatural took form and grew. This scientific concept is 
the intellectual equivalent of the Gospel phrases. It refunds into 
the empirical descriptions of the New Life therein set forth. The 
unfailing testimony of the Fathers, especially those of the East, 
stand sponsor for it in beauties of speech and ardor of soul that 
betray no lessening. It is no invention of scholastic subtlety, no cre- 
ation of minds pious; and those who think most lightly of it should 
remember the words of Kant, repeated later by Professor James, to 
the effect that a gambler’s choice is final, and no recalling knows. 
Time wore on, and with its wearing the modern chapter of our 
story came. The New Life ceased to be a reality, it became first an 
external relation, then an ethical ideal, and finally sank out of recog- 
nition among philosophers generally. How this extinction came 
about, and to what influence it was due, may be briefly told in closing. 
The Lutheran doctrine of original sin was a travesty on the 
traditional Christian view. It portrayed man as having lost his 


Ia Dogmatique. Scheeben. Traduction Bélet. III., pp. 499 ff. 
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spiritual faculties of intellect and will in consequence of the Fall; 
and what more feasible in a theology so aberrant than to supple- 
ment this misconception with another, which declared that Chris- 
tianity had actually restored these never lost spiritual powers of 
man? The effect of this loss-restoration theory—the falsest ever! 
—was to identify the supernatural with the natural spiritual life of 
the human soul; and once that identification became accepted, it 
meant that the religion of Christ had forfeited its chief claim to 
originality and distinction. Grace ceased to be regarded as that 
distinct, special, superadded, supernatural life which had been the 
joy of a united Christendom from Pentecost to the Reformation. 
Natural mysticism was the first form which this identification 
process took. A certain portion of the soul, it was claimed, had es- 
caped deterioration when man fell. The depravity preached by 
Luther was not total—some progress still was possible owing to the 
divine spark that survived within. The cultivation of this “ divine 
region of the soul ” lasted a long time in the Theologia Germanica. 
But when Hegel, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, pro- 
posed the theory of indefinite progress, the doctrine of the un- 
limited perfectibility of man, the liberalist Protestant movement 
attached itself at once to this most hopeful emotion and substituted 
it for the traditional Christian concept of the supernatural life. 
History not only began to be read in the light of this theory of 
Hegel’s, the future also began to be projected on its screen. So- 
cialism, utopian and scientific, thrust the idea of individuality aside. 
The old pagan conception of the individual as a mere fraction in the 
unity of the State again received assertion. Personality, both hu- 
man and divine, disappeared in the impersonal philosophies of 
idealism. Existential judgments were abandoned, and value-judg- 
ments proposed as a stop-gap in their stead. The organization of 
life under the idea of a personal God was broken up. - Religion 
became identified with mysticism, as it had beén in pre-Christian 
days. The old mystic notion of “union with deity ” in the sense 
of transformation and absorption into the Divine, was proposed by 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Emerson, and a host of others too numer- 
ous to mention singly. The idea of personality which had cut 
Christianity clear from all religions other was extinguished. The 
lovers and choosers of their human heritage had spurned the addi- 
tional offer of a heritage divine, and with that spurning went out of 
general recognition the most inspiring and the most disciplining con- 
ception of life that had ever emerged in the history of humanity. 





FROM A PARIS HOSPITAL. 
BY COMTESSE DE COURSON. 


yas] LOSPITAL for wounded soldiers is not only a first- 

rate school for learning lessons of patience; it is 

also, from another standpoint, an excellent means for 

eM acquiring a clearer knowledge of the French peasant 

Gio or workman at his best. Our stricken fighting men 

are ennobled by their conscientious performance of a supreme duty, 

and chastened by the suffering that was its immediate consequence ; 

on these receptive Latins the effect of both the duty and the pain is 

remarkable, especially when to these influences is added that of a 

hospital, where professional skill, gentle kindness and a religious 
spirit go hand in hand. 

It often came to me as a surprise to remember that before the 
war, these docile, prayerful soldiers were merely rough peasants 
or workmen, absorbed by the daily “ struggle for life.” Those of 
whom I write, with whom I have been in touch, almost daily, for 
nearly two years, are not a select few, set apart for their merits. 
They were brought to the hospital, where I made their acquaintance, 
by the order of the military doctors of the “gare régulatrice,” where 
the wounded soldiers from the front are told off to the different 
Paris hospitals. 

Thus, taken at random, these obscure fighting men, of whom 
we only knew when they arrived that they were sick or wounded, 
may be truly said to represent the average French peasant or 
artisan. Among our stricken guests, all the French provinces are 
sampled and when, day after day, I noticed how distinctly the char- 
acteristic traits of the Norman, Breton, Provencal or Parisian were 
revealed, I realized, once again, how logical and sensible was the 
ancient division of France into provinces, how meaningless the 
monotonous “ départements! ” 

The hospital, to which I refer, stands in a shady garden and 
is directed by nuns, fully trained and certificated, who in times of 
peace nursed the sick poor of the busy suburb, where they have been 
established for over half a century. They rule their charges with 
a tactful hand, and the mere presence of these disciplined, soft 
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spoken, gentle Sisters, creates an orderly and kindly atmosphere 
that influences both their lay helpers and their patients. 

There is a sensation of being “at home” in our hospital, and 
the men feel it keenly: “on est ici en famille,’ they repeat, and 
their attitude is that of docile, well-behaved children over and over 
again. A surly and suspicious patient has visibly altered in this 
friendly atmosphere; in a few weeks the charm works and the un- 
gracious newcomer not only fits into the picture, but, after leaving 
the place, writes letters that prove the impression received was 
more than skin deep. 

The arrival of our patients is always a moment of poignant 
interest. I remember how, in December, 1914, in the afternoon, 
an ambulance car stopped at the door. In it were four soldiers 
stricken with typhoid fever, but the ward for fever cases being 
full, the nuns regretfully declined to receive these newcomers. 
Then from the car issued imploring voices: “ We are driven from 
one hospital to another, we are so weary, ma soeur, do take us!” The 
appeal could not pass unheeded, room was made for the tired men, 
whom the sodden trenches of Champagne had reduced to this 
pitiable condition. 

One of them, a young soldier from New Caledonia, was to find 
not only bodily health, but also spiritual life within the hospital, 
and we may believe that his Guardian Angel prompted the Sister’s 
charitable acquiescence to his admission. The son of an unbelieving 
father, who had married a Protestant, the lad had not been bap- 
tized; he had grown up in a respectable and hard-working atmos- 
phere, but outside any religious influence. 

Once, in Champagne, just before an important attack, a | soldier- 
priest stood up in the trench, where George L—— and his com- 
rades were waiting for the signal: “ We are to go forward,” he 
said, “ we have a strenuous duty to perform, kneel down, make an 
act of contrition, and I will give you a_ general absolution.” 
George L did like the rest, when he bowed his head under 
the priest’s hand. The solemn Latin words that he did not under- 
stand seemed, nevertheless, to bring the message of another and 
happier life beyond the one that he was about to risk. The memory 
of the incident haunted him and, on arriving at the hospital, he 
asked for a catechism and studied it assiduously. This thoughtful 
boy assimilated the different points of doctrine with marvelous 
facility. 

Our chaplain is not only a learned, but a prudent, priest, and 
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the would-be convert was left to make his way freely and de- 
liberately towards the fold of the Universal Mother. The workings 
of his mind are expressed in an account of his conversion written 
by himself; it ends thus: “ From being only a French soldier, I am 
now a soldier of Christ. His Cross is the flag that I must carry 
and defend; I will keep my promises and never be a deserter, 
a traitor or a coward.” George L was baptized in the hos- 
pital chapel on March 6, 1915, and the next day he made his First 
Communion. The boy’s earnest face and the happy look in his eyes 
were good to see. A banquet, where the hero of the day sat at the 
place of honor, and a solemn Benediction, where our soldiers sang 
patriotic “ cantiques”’ in the flowered and lighted chapel, crowned 
the festivities. “A day like to-day ought never to end,” said a 
wounded soldier, on whom the cordial spirit of the “ féte”” made a 
deep impression. 

Among the wounded men from Arras, who arrived in June, 
1915, was a Parisian; he had spent three days in a hole made by 
shells. There, gravely wounded, suffering cruelly from thirst, he 
would have died, alone and uncared for, if one of his comrades had 
not crawled up to him at night and dragged him away. This 
stricken soldier was eventually finally cured, after months of care- 
ful nursing; he was before the war “ marchand de quatre saisons,” 
and helped his old mother to push a hand barrow full of vegetables 
through a Paris suburb. “ It is a nice trade,” he often remarked, 
“even if I limp, even with a wooden leg, I can keep it.” 

The maimed and suffering soldiers who came to the hospital 
after the offensive of last September were in excellent spirits. 
Months of fighting with no apparent result, weeks of comparative 
inaction in trenches, where they shiver and soak, depress our men. 
An attack in the open, a hand to hand fight fires their spirit, and the 
knowledge that, on a given point, they have been distinctly vic- 
torious makes suffering and death acceptable. Among these Sep- 
tember arrivals were some very young soldiers, whose faces lit up 
when they described the advance of September 25th; one was a 
middle-aged adjutant, who had escaped from a prisoner’s camp in 
Germany, with a map and a compass in his pocket. Walking at 
night, hiding in the day, feeding on raw vegetables that he picked 
up in the fields, he reached Holland, was shipped to England, and 
thence hurried back to the French front. 

At first our men are silent, except the Parisians, whose 
war stories must be taken with a certain reserve. The more timid 
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peasants have to be tactfully encouraged to talk; it is only after 
weeks of intercourse that they really feel at home. We soon dis- 
cover that the subject nearest their heart is their home, the par- 
ticular corner of France where they work, live and die. In certain 
unproductive regions, the country folk are often tempted to desert 
the country and flock to Paris. In general, however, they are pas- 
sionately attached to their soil, and lovers of the land are more 
numerous than its deserters. Among our fighting men, the fact 
cannot be disputed. 

“T wonder how the harvest is getting on at home,” said a 
laconic territorial from the north. Part of his shoulder was blown 
away. He lay with wide open eyes, that saw, beyond the dull hos- 
pital walls, the waving corn fields, where old men and women were 
feebly grappling with difficulties brought on by the war. 

“T am thinking that close to my house the fields of violets are in 
bloom,” said an unintelligent and reticent southerner, who only be- 
came animated when we touched on his “ petite patrie.” Unseen 
violets, basking in the sunshine of Provence, glorified the hospital 
atmosphere where this silent soldier lay dreaming. 

Another southerner, after many months spent among us, 
volunteered to describe his home. From that day the ice was broken 
between us, and I was treated as a privileged friend of this par- 
ticular region. His black eyes lit up when he described the olive 
fields, the fruit trees, the flowing rivers, the hills covered with 
aromatic plants, that give perfume and flavor to the famous honey 
of Narbonne. 

Another pleasant characteristic of our. men is their affection 
for their officers. “ If the officer is good, the men are good,” said 
one. “ My officer saved my life,” remarked another, whose wound 
had been dressed in the trench by his lieutenant. “Our Captain 
was like a father,” added his neighbor, “he tried to make us suffer 
as little as possible and never sent us into danger if he could help 
it; he always risked more than we did and, because our post was a 
dangerous one, he saw to it that we should have proper food and 
clothes. We would have followed him anywhere.” 

Our men are generally good soldiers, if they are not all heroes. 
Some write to the Sisters that if the choice were offered to them, 
they would rather return to the hospital than go to the front. 
This may be only a delicate acknowledgment of the kindness with 
which they were treated; at any rate, it is a fact that when at the 
front even the gray-haired territorials are simply heroic. “I 
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have seen them,” said an officer, “ march to almost certain death; 
tears sometimes rolled down their cheeks when they thought of the 
lives dependent on them, but I never saw them flinch or hang back 
or hesitate.” The fighting spirit of their race springs into flame on 
the battlefield, and these peaceable gardeners, vine growers and 
farmers become the admirable soldiers that are now, and for months 
past have been, holding Verdun. 

I remember how a “ Bordelais,” not a soldier, but a vine 
grower by profession, described the tragic retreat of August, 1914, 
with the enemy in close pursuit: “We were so sleepy that three of us 
walked arm in arm, with the agreement that the middle one should 
sleep as he walked, supported by his comrades, who then took 
their turn. When we were close to Paris, we were told to turn 
about and attack. We forgot completely that we were hungry 
and sleepy, and ran forward as if we were going to a wedding.” 

Our soldiers in the hospital are like big children, easily pleased 
and amused. The Sisters never lose an opportunity of giving them 
a treat; one day, in early spring, all those who could do so, 
went to St. Cloud, under the care of the superintendent and 
doctor of the establishment. They went and returned by train; the 
lamest and weakest motored. They came back wild with delight, 
carrying cowslips and violets, having been made much of by Sisters 
belonging to the same order as their kind nurses. The suburbs of 
Paris, decked in their spring garb, seemed a paradise to these men, 
some of whom had spent months within the walls of a hospital, 
and their peasant souls revived in the free air and bright sunshine 
of that memorable outing. 

Occasionally, tickets are sent to the superintendent for con- 
certs or matinees, which, although they do not always thoroughly 
understand, our men conscientiously admire. Visits to the “ Museé 
des armeés,” at the “Invalides” are always a success, and the 
sight of trophies taken from the enemy a delight; another kind of 
excursion once gave them a pleasure that goes far to show how 
receptive is the Latin temperament. Our chaplain, who knows 
every stone of ancient Paris, occasionally takes a group of men to 
visit some old churches in the fast changing quarters on the left 
bank of the river. Thus the Carmelite Convent, in the rue 
Vaugirard, where in September, 1791, over one hundred priests and 
three bishops were murdered under circumstances extraordinarily 
pathetic and tragic, is comparatively unaltered, and to it our chaplain 
has often conducted our soldiers. They come back much impressed, 
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and their comments show that they completely entered into the 
spirit of the visit. It not only interested them deeply—they 
naturally love an emotion and a drama, but it may, we secretly 
hope, correct past impressions on the subject of the “ glorious” 
Revolution. A visit to Versailles, where their guide carefully ex- 
plained the history of the Palace, may have the same effect. Our 
chaplain was amused at the professional interest with which some of 
them, who are workmen, examined the woodwork, gilding, floor- 
ing of Louis XIV.’s state apartments. “ How well the people of 
those days worked,” they said. Their guide promptly seized the 
occasion to explain that contrary to what is taught in the French lay 
schools, civilization, art and industry were not the product of 1789. 
The old France that built Versailles had its grandeur and its glory, 
as our men could see for themselves. 

Under the direction of a musical Sister who knows how to 
stimulate their good will and to bring out their hidden gifts, our 
soldiers take a leading part in the singing in the chapel, where 
spirited “ cantiques,” adapted to the time of war, remind them of 
their past trials and future perils. Again, at the procession of 
Corpus Christi last June, our men worked vigorously to prepare an 
altar in keeping with a military hospital. They surrounded it with 
guns, swords and helmets and, of course, a generous display of 
flags. The day of the procession was absolutely cloudless, and it 
was pathetic to see, lying or sitting round the altar, the more gravely 
wounded. Upon these broken men, whose future in many cases is 
overshadowed forever, the Blessed Sacrament, carried in solemn 
procession, bestowed its helpful benediction. I remember how, at 
that moment, the trenches, their perils and hardships, seemed very 
far away! All was brightness, flowers, music, peace and joy; the 
horrors of war were hidden by the Presence of the Son of Peace. 

Yet, a few minutes later, I was met face to face with the 
anguish that war brings in its train: standing in the entrance hall 
of the hospital, waiting till the procession was over, was an old 
couple from Poitou; he in a “blouse,” she in a tight-fitting 
“ coiffe,” and both bowed with grief! Their son had been brought 
to us from Arras, grievously wounded, and on hearing the news 
they hurried to Paris. They told us, in halting words, how they 
were once the happy parents of three sons: “ Better boys you never 
saw; they loved us and loved our farm.” Of the three, one was 
killed, one had been wounded and was just recovering, the other lay 
upstairs stricken unto death. When they were taken to his bedside, 
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the three sobbed together; the soldier, a brave man, who had won 
the “croix de guerre,” was the gentlest of patients: ‘“ merci, priez 
pour moi,” he kept saying, and when we saw his parents we under- 
stood that his home training had fostered the gratitude, respect and 
religious faith that made him so sympathetic. A slight improve- 
ment having taken place in his condition, his parents, whose farm 
was left empty, went home. But a month later he grew worse, 
and, although wired for, the old people arrived too late. At the 
last the dying man’s mind wandered, only his love for and thought 
of his parents remained clear: “ Tell them that I love them; I want 
‘maman,’ ” he kept repeating. 

When, at last, they came from their far-away village, they 
found that, like all the fighting men who pass away at our hospital, 
their son lay under the big crucifix, framed by tri-colors, that, since 
October, 1914, has looked pitifully down upon eleven dead soldiers. 
His bandaged head and injured face at rest, his hands clasped over 
his rosary, his sufferings over! The old people knelt down and 
sobbed, and it seemed too pitiful for words that grief and loss such 
as theirs should be multiplied thousands of times throughout the 
fields of France! 

Our patients being Latins, naturally delight in patriotic 
speeches, spirited war songs, “ cantiques ” with a martial ring, flags 
waving in the sunshine. Several among them, to whom the “ croix 
de guerre” and “ médaille militaire”” have been awarded for dis- 
tinguished service, were privileged to receive their decorations in 
the hospital itself, at the hands of a general officer delegated for 
the purpose by the Governor of Paris. The programme of the cere- 
mony is always the same, but it never fails to impress our men and 
their friends. Our first “ décoré” was an Algerian soldier; then, 
two months ago, three Frenchmen were so honored; one had lost 
his foot, another his memory, the third, quite a young fellow, was 
hopelessly lame and partially paralyzed. Our last “ décoré,” a 


_gardener from Normandy, lost his right arm at Arras; this quiet, 


peaceable man is, his “ citation ” proves it, a hero in his way; since 
his arrival among us not a word of complaint ever passed his 
lips, only expressions of gratitude for kindness received. 

The ceremony took place on a radiant spring morning; the 
lilacs and laburnums of the garden were in bud, and the fresh 
young leaves stood out against the blue sky. All the men who 
could walk, or even stand, were present and they marched past the 
Commander who presided to the sound of “Sambre et Meuse.” 
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Some were on crutches, others on sticks, their faded blue uniforms 
telling of past hardships and dangers. The hero of the day bore 
himself bravely, though his features quivered when the officer ad- 
dressed him. Under the trees stood the kindly nuns, the friends of 
the hospital, the nurses in their Red Cross uniforms and, best of 
all, the “ décoré’s”” children: a rosy Norman maiden and a little 
recruit of the “classe ’15,” keenly interested and innocently proud. 
In after years when, as must happen, the maimed and stricken 
soldier realizes his loss, the picture of an April morning, when his 
sacrifice was fully recognized by his grateful country, will prove 
a happy memory. 

After the ceremony the directors of the hospital, the doctors, 
friends and patients, assembled for a big banquet, where the hero 
of the day occupied the place of honor. The nuns had adorned the 
refectory, not only with flags and inscriptions, but with big bunches 
of flowering gorse that brought before the dreamy eyes of a Breton 
soldier visions of his native “landes,” garbed in their spring 
clothing of gold and green. On this and other occasions, the pathetic 
group of our wounded soldiers manceuvred under the command of 
a tiny sergeant, whose diminutive height contrasted humorously 
with his determined expression. 

His story illustrated a fact to which we cling, when the horror 
and the pain brought by the war press too heavily. This fact 
is the wonderful dispensations of Providence that allow the war 
and its attendant hardships to bring salvation and peace to many 
ignorant souls. Our sergeant, the son of a Paris hairdresser, was 
never baptized and brought up without any religion. ‘“ He shall 
choose his own creed,” said the father, who was early left a 
widower. When the war broke out, L was rejected for active 
military service on account of his height. Finding that his protesta- 
tions were of no avail, he concealed himself in a train bound for the 
front, and on arriving presented himself to the military authorities, 
who impressed by his intelligent and determined attitude, finally 
accepted him. 

In the same company as L—— there happened to be a 
soldier-priest, the Abbé R He belonged to a religious Con- 
gregation, and was studying in Rome when the war broke out. 
He immediately returned to France, took up his military post at 
the front, and soon acquired extraordinary influence over his com- 
rades. In the intervals of his military duties, that he performed 
excellently, he used to preach short sermons that delighted the sol- 
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diers. Sometimes in a church, half destroyed by the shells, or else in 
a barn or even in the open, he delivered spirited addresses, full of 
faith and patriotism, that raised the men’s souls above the weariness 
and hardships of their daily routine. From these gatherings, L—— 
carefully kept away, although, as he afterwards confessed, he felt 
strongly attracted to the brave, cheerful and generous soldier-priest. 
Sometimes he shed tears in secret, so great was his mental dis- 
quietude, but foolish pride and shyness kept him back. At length, 
one day last summer close to Arras, L—— made up his mind to 
speak to Abbé R He poured out his doubts, anxieties, as- 
pirations, listened to his new friend’s explanations, and finally de- 
cided to ask for baptism. It was at the time of the famous attack 
that, if it had succeeded, might have opened the road to Lille and 
Lens, and L——’s regiment, being ordered forward, the Abbé 
baptized him that same day in a half ruined house, close to Arras. 
Ten minutes afterwards, L——- was in the heart of the battle, his 
soul illuminated by an extraordinary feeling of security and peace. 
He fought like a lion till a German bomb disabled him, and obliged 
him to lie for three days and nights in a big hole, after which, 
with incredible difficulty, he crawled back to the French lines. 

It was the Abbé R , then on leave in Paris, who supple- 
mented the ceremonies of L *s baptism in the little chapel of 
our hospital and, curiously enough, the young sergeant’s father was 
a well-satisfie’ spectator of the ceremony! The boy’s recollected 
expression, his firm voice, when he made the responses, delighted 
us as much as the sympathetic personality of his friend, the soldier- 
priest. 

Another month passed; one day when I arrived at the hos- 
pital, I found our sturdy little soldier in tears: “I have lost more 
than a friend,” he sobbed, and he told me how the Abbé R 
had been killed by a shell at the front, in Lorraine. A woman in 
deepest mourning often came from that day to visit Sergeant 
IL——. “It seems to me,” she said, “as if in him I find something 
of my dearest son,” and the young convert, who had never known 
his own mother, naturally took up a filial attitude towards 


Madame R ’ 

















Incidents such as these illustrate how the workings of God’s lov- 
ing care for His children can draw good out of the evils of war ; they 
cast a ray of light upon the sea of pain that surrounds us, and lead 
our thoughts from present suffering to future and lasting happiness. 














HAWKER OF MORWENSTOW. 
BY BLANCHE M. KELLY. 


eo LNCE the day when Saul of Tarsus set out upon the 

Yi road to Damascus, by how many and by what strange 
ways men have come to the City of Peace! Augus- 
tine, drawn by the cords of a mother’s love, came 
“ wearied out with delusions;’”’ Newman came with 
inevitable steps along the Via Media to the highway of Rome; 
Huysmans, through the lust of the eyes for beauty, attained to the 
beholding of the Ancient Loveliness; Retté stumbled up the dark 
paths of diabolism; Raupert fought his way through the danger- 
fraught wastes of spiritism. But perhaps the exceeding wonder of 
God’s ways with souls is not so strikingly exemplified in any of 
these as it is in the case of one who dwelt beside the gate of the 
city all the years of his life, and only pushed it open with his 
dying hands. 

Robert Stephen Hawker, for many years Anglican vicar of 
Morwenstow in Cornwall, died on the morning of August 15, 
1875, and on the eve of his death he was received into the Catholic 
Church. The storm of controversy aroused by this event was per- 
haps a natural result, and need not be renewed here. Hawker's 
tongue, which had never been slow at repartee, was silent in death, 
and he could not reply to his accusers, but he had not left himself 
without an apologia. It has been said of him, not with any sugges- 
tion of reproach, that he was more of a poet than an apostle, and 
there is scarcely a line of his poetry, much of which is of a very 
high order indeed, which does not bear witness to his ardent love 
for all that is Catholic, the love that begets belief. 

This grandson of the Calvinist Dr. Hawker, to whom the Rev. 
Richard Polwhele felt called upon to address a remonstrance 
against his “ fanaticism” in favoring the Methodists, was, in the 
providence of God, sent shortly after ordination in the Estab- 
lished Church to the parish of Morwenstow. His glebe was the 
stow or station which St. Morwenna obtained from King Ethel- 
wolf as “largess for God.” And so in Cornwall of the saints, of * 
which the place names are a glorious litany, where the wells are 
holy and the rocks are blessed, Hawker’s soul settled down like 
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a homing bird. The curtain is very thin which shuts off the unseen 
from Celtic eyes, and he, by kinship of spirit and long dwelling in 
lonely places, came to share that insight into the supernatural which 
distinguishes the race, and which enabled a Russian soldier, dying 
on a recent battlefield, to be perfectly understood when he asked to be 
made “ Catholic like the Irish.” 

The shouting of the sea, in its perpetual attempts to carry 
by storm the battlemented rocks of Morwenstow, can be heard 
to a great distance inland, and here in a rocky hut among the cliffs 
Hawker made his verses. Small wonder that they are resonant 
with the rumble of waves. They were not sailors’ chanties, in the 
manner of Masefield and Kipling, for this singer beheld the spirit 
of God moving over the face of the waters. Indeed, for him, “ the 
earth was full of the mercy of the Lord.” He heard His voice in 
the sea (it was incomprehensible to him that Wordsworth could 
not bear its face); the stars were His signal fires, the winds His 
messengers. It was this bent of his mind which helped him to read 
and translate into living speech the almost forgotten language of 
symbolism, the language born of that faith which reared the great 
cathedrals and thrust into oblivion by the unfaith which pillaged 
them. He displayed impatience when the moulding in his church 
was referred to as a good specimen of zigzag. It was nothing of 
the kind; it was the rippling of the lake of Genesareth, the breath- 
ing of the spirit over the baptismal waters. This five-angled figure 
was the seal of Solomon, “‘ wherewith he ruled the demons,” the 
gargoyle’s mocking mouth represented the “grin of Arius;” the 
tower window set out of its proportional place in the wall betokened 
the drooping of Our Saviour’s head in the moment of His dying. 
He had special predilection for the pentacle of Solomon, for with 
the ichthys he used it as his personal seal, and there is constant 
reference to it in his poems, notably in The Southern Cross, where 
it appears as the star which led the Wise Men to Bethlehem. 

His cosmogonic theories show the influence of Cabbalistic 
studies. Space was a created thing, that cone-shaped part of God’s 
presence wherein the planets whirl, the fixed centre of which is the 
star Alcyone. To the first and supernatural element wherewith it is 
replenished he gives the name of “ Numyne;” within this move 


the grosser elements of light and air, and from it are derived the 
substance and form of angels and all spiritual things. The Rabbinic 
oracles have been interpreted as bearing witness so explicitly to 
such Christian doctrines as the Trinity and the Redemption, that 
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numerous Cabbalists have been led thereby to embrace Christianity. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find them making use of Hawker’s 
lips for the praising of the “ Mater et Filia Dei.” It is very like 
desecration to quote detached verses from Aisha Shechinah, a poem 
which has been called “almost inspired,” but it is well to remember 
that the following lines preceded Francis Thompson’s majestic 
rhapsody, Assumpta Maria, by many years. 


Lo! where they pause, with intergathering rest, 
The Threefold and the One! 

And lo! He binds them to her orient breast, 
His manhood girded on. 


The Zone, where two glad worlds for ever meet, 
Beneath that bosom ran: , 

Deep in that womb, the conquering Paraclete 
Smote Godhead on to man. 


But he is never weary of singing the praises of this Lady Para- 
mount. To him she is “ Mary undefiled,” or even, in the child- 
like Cornish phrase, “ Modryb Marya—Aunt Mary.” “A blush- 
ing brown,” he insisted, like the stem of the maiden-hair fern, was 
the color of Our Lady’s hair, and when the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception was defined he triumphantly wore a silver medal 
in commemoration of the vindication of his Lady’s honor. 

In Ephphata, written in 1840, although he asserted at the time 
that his understanding of the sacramental presence was not that of 
the “ Roman dissenters,” in the words of the blind man to the page, 
who pities him in that he is unable to see the bread and wine trans- 
figured by the splendor of the sunlight, he gives an adequate de- 
fence of the “ mystery of faith:” 

Thou wilt behold, thy lips may share 

All that the cup and paten bear ; 

But life unseen moves o’er that bread, 

A glory on that wine is shed; 

A light comes down to breathe and be, 
Though hid, like summer suns, from me. 


A Legend of the Hive is based on a Cornish superstition 
which would prove, if proof were needed, that for blasphemy 
there must be faith. In it is told how an old woman whose bees 
would not swarm, stole the Sacred Host and placed it in the hive, 
and how the “ nation of the bees” reared a waxen shrine about it, 
and there was heard 
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From those golden cells 
A sound as of some psaltery near, 

Or soft and silvery bells ; 
A low sweet psalm that grieved within 
In mournful memory of that sin. 


That Hawker eventually came to believe in the Real Presence 
seems evident from two glorious lines in The Quest of the Sangraal, 
where he speaks of 


The selfsame Cup, wherein the faithful Wine 
Heard God, and was obedient unto Blood. 


This mystic had special devotion to the angels. The floor of 
his church was strewn with sweet herbs “ for angels to smell at; ” 
he was convinced that they were his own familiar visitants; he 
preached to his people of their guardianship, and in his verse he 
sang of their hovering presences. “ Ask God for strong angels,” 
was his advice to a young man going up to Oxford. Next to St. 
Morwenna he cherished a devotion to St. Cuthbert. He wore a 
stole copied from one which had been found in the saint’s tomb, 
and remembering Hawker’s fondness for the birds of the air, it is 
interesting to recall the legend of the crows who, in nest-building 
time, stole the thatch from St. Cuthbert’s hut, and on being severely 
reprimanded for the theft flew off in dismay, but returned after 
three days to signify by their crestfallen demeanor their desire to 
apologize. It is related that Hawker was at one time very desirous 
of raising a crop of beans, but a scarecrow dressed up in his old 
cassock only had the effect of attracting the jackdaws, who came in 
their hosts to greet their friend. 

But perhaps the most startling of all his devotions was that to 
the Sacred Heart. On his coming to the church at Morwenstow, 
which was one of the oldest in England, he found, to his great de- 
light, carved on its oaken benches the symbolic cross and nails and 
the heart pierced with a spear. It is a matter of record that Hawker 
had woven into his sweater a crimson cross, to mark the place 
where 

The hard centurion’s cruel spear 
Smote His high heart. 


It is conceded that all of Hawker’s verse has not the ring 
which proves it immortal coinage, but in The Quest of the Sangraal 
he left “a magnificent fragment,” which stirs the reader to the 
conviction that here was a loss to Christian literature which cannot 
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be too deeply regretted. This chant was written six years before 
the publication of Tennyson’s treatment of the same theme, and if 
there be any advantage in the comparison it is on the side of 
Hawker. For he brought to the subject a vivid faith in the reality 
of the Grail story, a qualification which the Laureate himself 
acknowledged as requisite, and Alfred Nutt, perhaps the foremost 
authority on the literature of the Grail, says that with the excep- 
tion of Tennyson’s Sir Galahad, Hawker’s unfinished poem is “ the 
finest piece of pure literature in the cycle.” 

There was nothing of the neo-Celt about the vicar of Morwen- 
stow, and probably the comparative researches of modern folk- 
lorists, tending to show that the Grail cycle is a Christianization of 
previously existing pagan legends, would have held little interest 
for him. He dwelt among the cairns and tors which remembered 
Arthur and his knights, and he would have cared nothing at all that 
Galahad has his prototype in the Amadan Mor, and that Percival’s 
feats are paralleled by the boy-deeds of Finn. There is something . 
of the mid-Victorian gentleman about Tennyson’s Arthur when he 
stands up beside Hawker’s towering “son of Uter and the Night.” 

True, we are not permitted to witness his demeanor up to the 
hour of his “ passing,” but it is hard to connect pathos with his 
heroic stature. This is one “in whose pulses beat'a thousand 
kings.” His voice rings out above the bombarding sea, and silence 
holds his warriors while he rallies them to the quest. Surely a 
thunderous shout is his answer when he breaks off in the midst 
of describing his Lord’s Passion to exclaim: 


Ha! Sirs, had we been there, 
They durst not have assayed their felon deed, 
Excalibur had cleft them to the spine! 


Hawker’s Merlin is in reality an interpreter of portents and an 
arbiter of doom, “ the ashes of whole ages on his brow;” and his 
knights are “a battle-shouldering kind.” 

In this poem Hawker dwells at length on a subject which al- 
ways holds a fascination for him, the exploration of “ the fields 
of air” and the significance of “the four winds of God.” For 
to the ancients from whom he drew his lore the four quarters 
of the world were dedicate. The West, in Hawker’s phrase, is “a 
Galilee, the shore of men,” the North was demon-haunted, there 


Storm broods, and battle breathes, and baleful fires 
Shed a fierce horror. 
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On the South 


Lord Jesu from His mighty tomb 
Cast the dear shadow of His red right hand. 


In the apportioning of the regions of the quest it is fitting that 
Galahad, who achieves the Grail, should be allotted the East, for 
this is “the source and spring of life and light.” 

In his Footsteps of the Former Men, which in a sense can scarcely 
be called prose, he has a radiant passage explaining the symbolism 
of burial: “ Because the east, ‘the gate of the morning,’ is the kebla 
of Christian hope...... we place our departed ones with their heads 
westward, and their feet and faces towards the eastern sky that 
at the outshine of the Last Day, and the sound of the archangel, 

‘they may start from their dust like soldiers from their sleep and 
stand up before the Son of Man suddenly.” But the clergy, who 
are to sit with Christ in judgment, were buried in contrary posture. 
“Tt was to signify that it should be their office to arise and to 
‘follow the Lord in the air,’ when He shall arrive from the east 
and pass onward gathering up His witnesses toward the west.” 

No notice of the vicar of Morwenstow would be complete 
without at least a passing reference to his eccentricities of character. 
His dress, whether liturgical or otherwise, was extraordinary. 
While performing his official functions he wore a purple cope and 
scarlet gloves, and his customary daily attire was a poncho, which 
he called “ St. Padarn’s vestment,” and a pink brimless hat. By 
his own confession he was a shy, nervous man, not lacking, how- 
ever, in what Hans Christian Andersen claimed for himself, “ the 
courage of a poet.” He was prodigally generous, a prodigious 
smoker, and was quite without the efficient virtues. He was 
credited with sharing all the picturesque superstitions of his flock, 
but there is more than a hint of the tongue in the cheek as he 
regales his Saxon friends with old wives’ tales. For he had a ro- 
bust sense of humor. It might be said of him, as Bacon said of 
Blessed Thomas More, that “all his life he had an excellent vein in 
jesting.” Sometimes this was exhibited in what seems to those with 
half beliefs a fierce intolerance. But though Hawker may have be- 
lieved only half of what his Church stood for, it could never be 
said that he had a half belief in anything. Wesley, he used to say, 
had persuaded the Cornish people to change their vices. On one 
occasion a Nonconformist minister said he presumed that Hawker 
would object to burying a Dissenter. ‘On the contrary,” said the 
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vicar, “ I should be too happy to bury you all.” One of his stags 
had attacked a Rev. Mr. Knight, and when his bishop expressed 
surprise that he allowed the animal to live: “ Oh, there is no harm 
done, my lord,” said he, “he is a very Low Church parson.” He 
was fond of telling a story about a servitor who dreamed he had 
gone to hell, and when his master asked him what conditions there 
prevailed, replied: “Oh, pretty much the same as upon earth, the 
gentlefolks nearest the fire.” 

Hawker’s most formidable critics were not those who resented 
his becoming a Catholic, but those who could not understand his 
not having done so years before. For they who have never known 
anything but the fullness of light streaming from the Sun of 
Justice, find it difficult to understand the gropings of those wander- 
ing in what the Lancashire dialect calls “ the edge o’ dark.” But 
it is the sincerity of such gropers that made it possible for Newman 
on making his submission to Wiseman to assure him that he would 
obey the Pope as he had obeyed his bishop, and for the monks of 
Caldey to exchange the Bishop of Oxford for the Bishop of Menevia 
without changing their habit or their name. Hawker, one of 
his biographers assures us, next to Christianity loved the English 
Church. That this is quite consistent with leaving the [English 
Church we have on the authority of Monsignor Benson, who 
did both. 

Hawker had been an undergraduate with many of those who 
led the Oxford Movement. It is characteristic of him that he 
“ did not take to Pusey.” But he rejoiced at Newman’s conversion, 
and was in correspondence with him and Manning shortly before 
he died. In Jchabod he mourns for Cardinal Wiseman’s death: 


Hush! for a star is swallowed up in night! 
A noble name hath set along the sea! 


In this poem the Pastoral “ from without the Flaminian gate ” 
is described as 


A lorldly echo from the eternal Rock. 


The Cornish moors are traversed by mysterious tracks which 
the people say were made by the feet of angels, but which Hawker 
explained were the paths of pilgrims traveling to the holy wells and 
shrines. These were the ways trodden by the vicar of Morwenstow, 
and they brought him at last to “ the city of Sarras in the spiritual 
place.” 








COLUMBIA. 
BY M. E. HENRY-RUFFIN, L.H.D. 


From ocean clasp, the patriot sees 
To ocean clasp, a vision rise 
Athwart the light that circling flees 
From fourfold vested skies. 
O let the eyes endazzled feast 
On crowned country flashing forth— 
The cresting pearls from out the East— 
Frost flame of diamond North— 
The slanting rubies of the West— 
The opal South, a myriad tone— 
So cry exulting: “ Grandest, best, 
First jewel in earth’s zone, 
Columbia, creation’s crest, 
My Native Land, my own.” 


Thy name is music in the dumb, 
Dim haunts of bitter exile far: 
To slaves the thought of thee shall come, 
Uplighting as a star. 
From chained toil and lashed despair 
Thou dashest scourge and fetters down 
Giving, from hands with freeing fair 
To branded brows a crown. 
O freedom’s pride and hope’s bequest 
To lands in thralldom hopeless grown, 
Thy voice rings as the grandest tone 
Earth’s harmony can own, 
Columbia, creation’s crest, 
My Native Land, my own. 


The smile of peace upon thy hills 
Like flash of victory shall rise 
To mountain height: the strength that fills 
Thy God-like spirit lies 
As waves that rule the ocean’s might. 
Sweep pure the breath of generous field, 
Thy gracious firmament alight 
That storms may never yield. 
Come North or South or East or West 
All nations, climes, from zone to zone, 
And bow at her benign behest, 
Earth’s sovereign state alone, 
Columbia, creation’s crest, 
My Native Land, my own. 





























THE ANONYMOUS POET OF POLAND: SIGMUND 
KRASINSKI. 


BY MONICA M. GARDNER. 


So} URING the years succeeding the Polish rising of 
1830, Poland passed through a martyrdom that 
gained her the title, which she has never since for- 
feited, of the nation in mourning. It was then, when 
——4} the Polish race groaned under all the miseries of an 
oppressed people, that a poet rose, pointing steadily to a brighter 
future, teaching the high spirituality that he believed would save 
his nation. Driven by tragic circumstances to conceal his name it 
was as the Anonymous Poet that Sigmund Krasinski gave his 
country some of her greatest song and her noblest national 
psychology. 

There were few outward events in his life. His history lies 
in his own tortured soul, and in the development of the message 
that out of his pain he found for his country. He was born in 
1812 of a princely house, and died in 1859. His father had been 
a distinguished general in the Polish Napoleonic legions; but he 
stood aside from the national movement of 1830, forbade his son 
to take part in it, and finally accepted favor at the hand of Nicholas 
I., the bitterest persecutor of the Polish nation. Thus there fell 
upon Sigmund the tragedy that wrecked his life. He was hence- 
forth torn between love for an adored father and his passionate 
patriotism. His position in his own country became impossible. 
Under the eye of the Russian Government, he wandered abroad for 
the rest of his life, consumed with grief for his nation, compelled 
by filial loyalty to refrain from acting and speaking according to 
the dictates of his heart, tormented by mental and physical suf- 
ferings that his anguish at his father’s conduct had brought upon 
him, and which carried him to his grave before his time. 

He devoted his life to one thought and one aim. He saw his 
country the victim of a terrible and inexplicable fatee Why one 
nation had been singled out for unceasing persecution; how the 
condition of Poland could be reconciled with the ordering of 
divine Providence; what hope there was for Poland in the future 
that would enable her to maintain her existence against the efforts 
of three powerful conquerers to stamp it out; these were the 
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mysteries that Krasinski set himself to discover. For years he 
toiled to find the light that would save his nation. It was at 
the cost of his heart’s blood. He wandered in doubt and despair 
before he won those heights where he stands as one of the noblest 
of moral and national teachers. 

When, compelled as a boy to remain passive while his young 
compatriots laid down their lives for Poland, his bitter lamenta- 
tion had been that he might do nothing to serve his country. Yet 
he found that work for her which still, more that half a century 
after his death, lives on. By his poems and dramas the Anonymous 
Poet taught, warned, consoled his people: always under the veil 
of secrecy. For not only did Krasinski’s peculiar position forbid 
him to disclose his name, but discovery by the Russian authorities 
meant Siberia for himself and danger to his father. Published 
abroad in common with all Polish writings at a period when such 
works were banned by the censor, and when author and reader 
alike knew that Siberia awaited them if discovered, Kra- 
sinski’s words to his people were smuggled into Poland, and there 
read furtively behind barred doors. But, although Krasinski’s 
work is national, he yet remains a poet and a teacher for all 
humanity. He carried the doctrine of suffering to its noblest 
conclusions. His patriotic mysticism, as in the case of the Hebrew 
prophets, is equally applicable to each human soul. And further, 
for the sake of Poland, his gaze penetrates into the great moral 
questions affecting the destiny of all mankind, such as the spirituali- 
zation of a world he saw ruled by brute force, the Christianization 
of the relations between states and governments. 

It is in five works that Krasinski must chiefly be studied: The 
Undivine Comedy, Irydion, Dawn, The Psalms of the Future, and 
Resurrecturis. 

The Undivine Comedy, the prose drama which Krasinski wrote 
at the age of twenty-one, is entirely unlike the rest of his writings. 
Its theme is not national, which fact alone makes it exceptional 
in Krasinski’s history. Its strange terseness, its indications of a 
situation or a character in a few words are uncharacteristic. It 
was written in the first shock of the poet’s private tragedy, and 
of the catastrophe that had overwhelmed his nation after the 
failure of the Rising. The months preceding his conception of the 
play had seen a boy’s youth shattered by pain; and hence the 
pessimism, the irony, the pitiless penetration into the secrets of the 
human heart that give The Undivine Comedy its peculiar power. 
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In the early thirties of the nineteenth century it seemed as 
though Europe were hastening to a social cataclysm. The Undivine 
Comedy is the dramatization of the future class war, ending in 
universal ruin. But the first part of the play is devoted to the 
domestic history of the man who, when the scene changes to public 
life, is the champion of the aristocracy against the people. Henryk, 
a decadent egoist and poet, has lived for the sake of art, playing, 
so to speak, to the audience, till his emotions are worn out, and 
he himself can hardly draw the distinction between genuine and 
artificial feeling. Krasinski’s ideal of a poet was one whose poetry 
vented itself in deeds, in the struggle of the spirit: the man who 
plays with words and worships poetry for its own sake will be 
destroyed by that very mistress. 

When the play opens, Henryk is weary of his dreams, and 
takes to himself a wife. She is the loving, domestic woman who 
watches over a husband’s comforts, and can never understand him; 
and the end of the marriage is soon told. Henryk quickly tires 
of her; and abandons her and his infant son to pursue his own 
fancies, impersonated in the play by a demon maiden. At the 
christening feast the father is absent, no one knows where. The 
selfish, callous guests look on curiously at the distraught mother, 
who, as the child is christened, adjures him to be a poet so that he 
may gain the love his father has denied to her. Henryk, duped 
by the demon he has followed, returns to find his wife in the 
madhouse. The scene in the asylum is placed by Krasinski’s coun- 
trymen among the finest in the drama. Amidst the cries of the 
insane resounding on all sides, wild, blasphemous ravings prescient 
of the coming upheaval of the universe, the mad wife, still gentle 
and devoted, tells her husband that she, too, has become. a poet 
for his sake, and then expires in his arms. 

The son of this disastrous marriage grows up with the double 
curse inherited from his parents. Blind and mad he talks to his 
dead mother, and. tells his fancies in verse. Thus Henryk sees 
the vengeance of his deification of art. He wanders in the moun- 
tains, carrying with him his barren heart. Faith, desire, and love 
are gone. Nothing is left to him in a crumbling world. Then the 
temptation to ambition assaults him: and he takes upon himself 
the part of the leader of the aristocracy. 

Here ends the domestic drama with its atmosphere of unbroken 
dreariness, its glimpses of effete men and women in whom, with 


the exception of the wife and nurse, there is no touch of tenderness 
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or moral beauty. In the second part of The Undivine Comedy, | 
the revolution has broken out. On one side are the survivors 
of a rotten nobility, gathered together in their last stronghold, 
under Henryk’s command; on the other, the lower classes, goaded 
into ferocity and revolt by centuries of oppression. The latter are | 
led by Pancracy, the apostle of cold reason, whom no softening in- 1) 
fluence can affect. Each band is presented by Krasinski with the 
same merciless severity. Love is absent from both, Truth is with 
neither. In an Undivine Comedy all must fail. One by one, 
Henryk’s adherents, cowards and timeservers to the end, desert 
him. His son, after recounting to him the vision he has seen of 
his father’s eternal damnation, is accidentally killed, as useless in 
death as he had been in life. The revolutionaries capture the castle, 
and with the cry: “ Poetry, be thou cursed by me as I shall be 
cursed for all eternity,” Henryk flings himself down a precipice, 
damned “ because he had loved nothing, and worshipped nothing ex- 
cept himself.” 

But even then the victory does not rest with Pancracy. The 
new world is in the hands of his hordes. He stands on the ramparts 
where Henryk met his death. He sees rising as a pillar of fire 
over the mountains the figure of the avenging Christ, cross in hand; 
and, struck to the earth by the “lightning of that glance before 
which he who lives must die,” he falls dead, crying “ Galilee, 
vicisti! ” 

The general impression left by The Undivine Comedy is that 
of something akin to pessimism and of an unrelieved gloom, suf- 
ficiently explainable by the circumstances under which Krasinski 
wrote it. And yet it shows strong foreshadowings of the future 
teaching of the poet who saw victory for a nation and for the 
human race only in the Cross, and destruction where love was not. 

In the drama IJrydion that appeared in 1836, Krasinski’s 
thought takes several steps forward; and here he speaks more 
directly to his nation. At that time Poland was ground down 
under Nicholas I.’s retribution for the national rising. Krasinski’s 
own heart was on fire with hatred for the oppressor of his country. 
Irydion represents the spiritual victory which crowned the poet’s 
hard-fought battle over himself. The play is his warning to his 
nation that lust for vengeance will bring moral death and destruc- 
tion upon the conquered. 

Irydion must be read between the lines, for in those days of 
peril its author was compelled to speak in an allegory. The Greek, 
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Irydion, has dedicated himself to work revenge upon the Rome who 
enslaved his race. He goes about the streets of the Imperial City 
with an aspect of amity, but in reality forging plots for her over- 
throw. He bribes the barbarians and gladiators to his side, and 
gains over the pretorians by treachery. It matters nothing to 
him what he sacrifices: Rome must be brought to the dust, by 
whatever means. He gives his beautiful sister, despite her tears 
and prayers, to the Emperor Heliogabalus, by which means the 
half-childish young Czsar becomes as wax in his hands. He 
feigns Christianity, and intrigues in the catacombs to win in the 
name of Christ the younger ‘Christians to his conspiracy. 

But there is a stronger power than his behind him, impelling 
him forward, and that is the guardian and preceptor who has 
brought him up, Masynissa (Mephistopheles). Krasinski’s Mephis- 
topheles is an old man, full of majesty and mystery, who seeks to 
ruin souls by playing upon their nobler, not their baser, desires. He 
is the satan of history whose incitement to the use of evil means 
even in the holiest of causes is the bar to the spiritual progress of 
humanity. His enmity is with the Rome that lies beyond Irydion’s 
knowledge, ‘“‘ whose feet stand not on seven hills but on millions of 
stars.” Dissension in the catacombs, formerly the abode of broth- 
erly love, is the weapon with which he will attack Christ. 

He therefore instigates Irydion to dupe Cornelia, the Christian 
virgin whom her fellow-believers hold for an inspired saint. She 
is driven by Irydion’s wiles into frenzy and, persuaded by him that 
he is Christ, she runs through the Catacombs, bidding the Christians 
rise in arms. And yet it is in the catacombs that the avenger is 
brought up against the one element which causes his failure. On 
the night that he has appointed for Rome’s destruction, he waits 
in vain for the Christians. Hastening to the catacombs, he finds 
the Pope and the elder men trying to restrain the hot-bloods, while 
through the tumult rings Cornelia’s cry to arms. Exorcised by the 
Pope, Cornelia returns to herself. She confesses that Irydion has 
misled them all. “I forgive thee,” her last words to him. “ Pray 
to Christ.” She dies, a figure depicted throughout with the 
peculiar delicacy and beauty of touch with which Krasinski paints 
his women. Irydion is now unmasked. He knows that his cause is 
doomed. He rushes to the battle, and fights to the last. Then, 
when all is lost, he steps upon his sister’s funeral pyre and prepares 
to die. Masynissa sweeps down, and carries him away to a moun- 
tain top in the Campagna. 
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Rome lies, still invincible, in the distance, her palaces flashing 
to the sun. Irydion casts himself to the earth in the anguish of his 
despair. Was the Hellas he had loved only a shade? What is left 
to him? If Cornelia’s God were indeed God, he would now call 
upon Him. Masynissa acknowledges Him as God, but also as 
his own “eternal enemy.” Let Irydion renounce Him forever, 
and Masynissa will cast him into a slumber to last out centuries 
till he shall awake to behold the downfall of Rome. 

Irydion consents. He sinks into a trance in a cave outside 
Rome. He lies there while the barbarians sweep over the Roman 
empire; while nation follows nation, ruler, ruler; till at last he 
rises—in, of course, the days of Krasinski himself. Masynissa 
leads him through the desolated Campagna, past the broken tombs 
and acqueducts, through the ruins of the Forum, till they halt in 
the Coliseum. While wandering through the Coliseum, Krasinski 
when a boy of eighteen, was inspired with the idea that embodied 
in Jrydion later, after his soul had been swept by fires of passion 
and suffering—the beloved thought of his youth, as he always 
called it. So it is in the Coliseum that the final struggle for 
Irydion’s soul takes place at the foot of the Cross that stood there 
in Krasinski’s time. The ampitheatre resounds with the wailing 
of the martyrs whose blood was shed there. The light of the 
moon streams into it. Above is the angelic form of Cornelia, 
pleading for mercy upon him who wronged her. Below is 
Masynissa seeking to drag his prey from where he stands, prayer- 
less, beneath the Cross. “ Immortal enemy,” cries Masynissa, “ he 
is mine because he lived in vengeance and he hated Rome.” “ Oh, 
Lord,” cries Cornelia, “ he is mine because he loved Greece.” In 
the scheme of Jrydion love must prevail, because its work is stronger 
than that of hatred. Krasinski wished to convince his nation that 
love in constructive, and that hatred must bring ruin and failure 
upon him who wields it. Irydion is saved at the plea of love, be- 
cause although he had hated he yet had loved, he had loved Greece. 
But because he had hated Rome and used the weapon of hatred for 
his country, he is only saved at the cost of a second test. In the 
divine sentence pronounced upon Irydion in the Coliseum, Kra- 
sinski speaks straight to the nation for whom he had written the 
play, whose temptation was that of his Irydion: 

“*Go to the North in the name of Christ. Go and dwell 
among the brothers that I give thee. There is thy second trial. 
For the second time thou shalt see thy love transpierced, dying; 
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and the sufferings of thousands shall be born in thy one heart. Go 
and trust in My name. Be tranquil before the pride and oppression 
of the unjust. They shall pass, but thou and My word shall not 
pass. Go and act. Although thy heart shall faint in thy bosom, 
although thou shalt despair of Me Myself, act ever and without 
rest. And thou shalt rise, not from sleep as rest, but from the 
toil of ages; and thou shalt be the free son of heaven.’ 

“And the sun rose above the ruins of Rome. And there 
was none whom I might tell where were the traces of my thought. 
But I know that it lasts and lives.” 

After that point in his national teaching, Krasinski wavered. 
Overpowered by the sight of his nation’s sufferings, he sank into 
a labyrinth of spiritual darkness whence he could utter no consoling 
message to his nation, for his own faith had staggered. 

“ Then sank my soul,” says he in his Dawn, “ into that chaos of 
doubt where all light is changed into eternal night. Ah, I lived, 
lived long in that deep abyss, driven by wild rage and a measure- 
less despair. Like Dante, during life I went through hell.” 

At this time he wrote only confused allegories, tinged with 
pantheism, of small literary value. Yet through them there runs 
that one golden thread of Krasinski’s passionate love for Poland. 
He went on searching in every school of thought for the clue that 
would give him and his nation the hope that would save both. 
After seven years of travail and anguish, he could sing in Dawn 
of the “joy of faith, the mighty strength of hope” that had re- 
turned to his soul: “ how the mist becomes the golden house of 
God.” 

Briefly summarized, the conclusion in which Krasinski found 
satisfaction was this. As the conquests of Julius Cesar paved the 
way to the spread of Christ’s religion, so the conquests of Napoleon 
were to precede the application of that religion to political relations. 
As Christ’s death was the price of man’s redemption, so the death 
of one nation—Poland—was the sacrifice appointed to purchase 
the Christianization of the world political. That regeneration 
could not be accomplished until the crime of Poland’s dismember- 
ment was repealed. Her restoration then will be the portent of the 
world’s reformation. Her death was but the earnest of her resur- 
rection. Purified by the penal fires that she had thus endured for 
the sake of humanity, she shall rise to glory, the herald of the new 
epoch of humanity. 

This, the great word of Polish Mesyanism, Krasinski sang in 
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Dawn. The poem consists of a series of lyrics. The setting is 
the lake of Como on which the poet, by the light of the moon, 
floats in a boat with the woman he calls his Beatrice—Delphina 
Potocka—who likewise inspired the genius of Poland’s most in- 
spired musician, Chopin. In lines impregnated with the grief of 
the Pole, the poet sings of a life-giving sorrow, love and self-sacrifice. 
He bids Beatrice look to God with faith, because for the sake of 
His own justice He will restore Poland. “To-day sighing is the 
country’s only name,” but who loves cannot die: who died for 
others lives in human hearts as their incitement to noble deeds and 
spiritual uprising. The oppressor can destroy the body, not the 
soul. 

These musings lead to three visions. In the first, the host of 
Poland’s great dead rise from their graves in the steppes, and 
tell their son that to Poland life will again be given, and that we 
grow from pain, not from ease. The same multitude next appear 
flashing with heavenly light over the lake; and amidst banners, 
swords, and shields, above which towers the Cross, rises the figure 
of Our Lady of Czenstochowa, to whom Poles to this day give 
the title of Queen of Poland. At the head of the Polish warriors 
she sweeps to the second victory over the serpent, the prelude to 
the Christian rebirth of the world. The third and last vision, 
one of the most pronounced expressions of Mesyanism in the 
Polish language, is that of Poland, crowned by her sorrow as the 
great archangel of humanity, leading mankind over oceans of light 
across the skies to the very feet of the Creator where, as another 
Dante, the Polish poet may gaze no more. 

“ Throw off sadness, throw off terror.” He knows what pain 
and labor still remain; but “the new world all rejoicing like a 
flower shall bloom to God.” Now he understands the riddle of 
pain. All is clear. “The idea shall never pass away.” His 
country, the apostle of that idea and the harbinger of the new 
epoch, is ‘“‘no more to me my country merely, but is faith and 
right.” In an ecstasy of mystic rejoicing, he who had known him- 
self what it was to draw near the gates of hell, thanks God “ for 
pains of body, for pains of soul, for the century of our torments, 
because, though we are weak and poor, yet from our sorrows has 
begun Thy kingdom on this earth.” 

“We believed in eternal pain and toil. They were but the 
sanctuary’s entrance, but the step upon the stairway. They were 
but the night of merit.” 
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Human heart, where now thy shame? 
Look into thyself, oh, gaze! 

Where were tears and lamentation, 
Lo! to-day of heaven’s high mercy 
Is the second house of God. 


That strong hope, or rather conviction, remained the keynote 
of all Krasinski’s subsequent work. It is true that his poetry 
is always—and inevitably—sad; but nothing henceforth could ever 
shake his faith in his nation’s future. Speravit contra spem was 
the motto that he loved to quote. 

When he finished Dawn, he considered that he had delivered 
his message; and in its concluding lines he said that he would 
string his lyre no more. But his poetical gifts were given entirely 
to his country. Moments of great national stress and danger arose, 
in which the Anonymous Poet felt himself compelled again to ad- 
dress his people; and under these circumstances the famous Psalms 
of the Future appeared. 

Of these The Psalm of Love was written first. In 1845, a 
party of young Poles were preparing an insurrection on democratic 
lines. The hour was not ripe for such a movement in a country 
whose national life was stifled and abnormal, and Krasinski who, 
albeit a mystic and a dreamer, possessed a piercingly clear political 
acumen, foretold that social revolution would too likely bring about 
a fratricidal war. He had now firmly grasped his spiritual stand- 
point. He proclaimed that there was one only hope for his nation. 
Moral integrity and purity, as he had said in /rydion and said 
with far greater precision in his Psalms, would alone save Poland. 
His Psalm of Love (1845) was the only warning he could send 
to his compatriots: and there in impassioned accents he entreats 
them to carry their arms against evil only, to shun the murderer’s 
knife. Such weapons were those of the human race in its infancy ; 
but now the toil of the angels must be ours. “It is time to cast 
off every stain, and by that very act to conquer slavery.” ‘ There 
is but one godlike truth, that is fruitful in deed: transfiguration 
by love.” He points to self-sacrifice as the hope of nations. The 
sufferings of the body inflicted by the oppressors of Poland are to 
him nothing. “The swarm of evil thoughts which grow where 
there are fetters, the spirit of the nation corrupted, that only is the 
pain of pains.” The part of the Pole is to prove that: to be a Pole 
is to live nobly and to God.” 
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“ Oh, my Poland, thou art on the threshold of thy victory. Let 
it be only seen that thou art the eternal enemy of all evil; and then 
shall the bonds of death be broken. In the last moment, when death 
struggles against life, amidst the sobs of despair, the wails of 
dying lips, in the strength of thy martyrdom overcome that mo- 
ment, conquer that pain, and thou shalt rise as the queen of all 
Slavonia, to dry human tears, to rule-the world of souls.” With 
that great vision of Mesyanistic longing before his eyes, small 
wonder that the mystic poet of Poland returns again and again to 
his cry of warning: “Throw aside your murderous weapons,” 
cast off every temptation that will most surely thrust the nation 
down from the road of glory prepared for her. 

Krasinski followed up The Psalm of Love by those of Faith 
and Hope. The Psalm of Faith sets forth in highly mystical terms 
the impulse of the soul to its Creator: how first passing “ through 
the pains of hell, the trials of purgatory,” it cleaves its way through 
endless spaces till, “ putting on body and soul more radiant,’ it 
reaches Him “ Who is Being, Thought, and Life—the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost.” We must give back, inasmuch as in us lies, 
to Him Who created us those worlds He has given us to fashion, 
“and live in Him eternally, by eternal love.” 

From his private confession of faith, Krasinski passes to 
that of nations. God gave to each nation some special inspiration, 
thus giving each her peculiar calling. Some are chosen out to bear 
His Cross, and hence Krasinski easily reaches his own nation. 
“ Though the world shall give her pain so that she might even 
despair of hope, may she hold out in unheard of suffering, for 
she is anointed in Thy spirit if she is not ashamed of her crown of 
thorns, and will understand that Thou lovest without measure the 
sons whom Thou dost crown with thorns, because the thorn steeped 
in blood is the everlasting flower with which Thou shalt give fresh 

youth to all humanity.” 

He concludes the Psalm with a mystic analogy between the 
destiny of the human race and the life of its prototype, Christ: 
“Who bore all thy vicissitudes within His flesh, Who showed thee 
all thy hopes. Thou must pass through toil and pain, and be trans- 
figured like Christ, leaving in the pit below all that deceives and 
all that pains; and thou shalt take to thyself spiritual knowledge 
and the eternal and unfinished love.” 

The Psalm of Hope, in accents joyous such as we seldom find 
in Krasinski’s work, proclaims the speedy advent of the Paraclete 
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which shall transform a wornout world, when all shall see that 
Poland’s grave was “ the cradle of the new dawn.” 

It was after Krasinski had published his three first Psalms 
that in 1846 the catastrophe, exceeding his worst fears, fell 
upon his country. The Austrian Government instigated the ig- 
norant Galician peasantry to rise against their landowners, and 
an appalling massacre took place. Krasinski beheld his beloved 
nation, the victim of the moral evil that he had feared for her 
more than any other misfortune, thrust down from the high 
calling he had prophesied for her. His grief and horror shattered 
his physical frame, and he was for long at the point of death. Yet, 
even during those terrible days, when body and mind were reached 
by suffering, when despair might well have seemed his only refuge, 
the force of his conviction did not perish. “I am dying,” he wrote 
to a friend, “but the idea will conquer.” Scarcely able to put 
pen to paper, he still struggled to help and strengthen his country; 
and he wrote the poem which he significantly called The Psalm of 
Grief. 

Disaster and failure surrounded him; but he still sang of the 
eternal truths by which his people would surely be saved. He 
still bids them expect the dawn. Brotherly love will redeem even 
those who stand on the very brink of the abyss. Poland shall still 
shine forth as the radiant angel triumphant over sin and sorrow. 
“Thus she rises from the dead:” so The Psalm of Grief ends in 
the accents of hope. 

In the same year—1848—that The Psalm of Grief was pub- 
lished, Krasinski closed the great Mesyanistic poetry of Poland 
with that noblest of poems, The Psalm of Good Will. He who 
had taught perhaps more consistently than any other poet the doc- 
trine of suffering as the redemption of men and nations, reaches, 
in his last Psalm, to those heights of victory that crown the long 
wrestling of a life. His prayer for his country is that she may 
gain her own resurrection through holy deeds. The gift of God 
is “a life worthy of the Cross, that Cross which brings us to Thy 
stars.” But here, as always, Krasinski makes the national resur- 
rection conditional: and this it is that gives him his high place as 
a moral teacher. He predicts a future for Poland so glorious that 
to a less idealistic nature than his and his countrymen’s it might 
seem only a dream; yet it is far more than a poet’s fancy. It isa 
great moral ideal, carrying with it the sternest lessons of struggle 
and obligation. For that future is only dependent on each son of 
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Poland’s individual conquest over temptation. It is only to be 
won by a perpetual warfare against evil in its every shape. 

In The Psalm of Good Will Krasinski, therefore, sets before 
his people’s vision the image of their temptation in language equally 
apposite, which is the case in all Krasinski’s work, to the soul of 
every tempted and suffering man and woman as to a whole nation. 
He sees the tempted standing on the narrow isthmus above the 
abyss. Their wings are ready for the resurrection, their lips about 
to intone the hymn of joy, when the darkness, rising from the pit, 
rolls against them: “ Eternal death where Thou art not.” If but 
one glance, one step, be turned towards it, all is lost. 

“ Defend us, Lord, be Thou with us!” is the poet’s cry. He 
calls in agony upon the name of Mary, the name “ with which upon 
their lips millions of Polish souls have gone to death.” He sees 
her rising above suns and space, kneeling at the feet of her Son, 
pleading for his land. Hell is powerless against her. Then the 
poet pours forth the majestic prayer that closes this, the last Psalm 
of the Future. He asks of God, “not hope, it is strewn as a 
flower; not the destruction of our foes—their destruction dawns 
on to-morrow’s clouds; not the weapon of power, nor any 
help, but only a pure will. We beseech Thee, Thou Who hast 
ordered to the being of man, puny in strength and little in his birth, 
that he should grow even as the angels by the might of sacrifice, 
be suspended between the abyss and Thy kingdom, surrounded by 
perishing governments and shattered ages, oh, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, we beseech Thee create in us a pure heart, renew our 
thoughts within us, from our souls root out the tares of sacrilegious 
falsehpod, and give us that gift, eternal among all Thy gifts— 
give us good will.” 

There was little that Krasinski could now add to his work for 
his nation: and with Resurrecturis his mission ended. Part, at 
least, of this poem was written in great agony of mind during the 
days following the Galician massacres, when the poet’s craving to 
help his country battled against his wrecked physical frame. He 
could not finish it then, and it was not published till 1852. It may, 
therefore, be taken as the last word of the Anonymous Poet to the 
people for whom he had lived. In truth it stands as his final 
triumph over bitterness and despair. 

“This world is the eternal Golgotha for each. In vain the 
spirit writhes when wounded by pain. There is no halting place in 
the tempest of this life. Fate mocks us every moment. Must we 
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then be without heart and like a stone? Be a murderer among 
murderers, a criminal among criminals? Let us lie and hate, and 
give the world back what it gives us. Let us eat and drink, and 
be numbered with the stupid and the happy.” 

No. Rather “be as the calm in tempest, the eternally beauti- 
ful in the eternal battle of life. Be as a sister’s tears to the un- 
happy; a home to those who are driven forth from home, hope to 
those who have lost hope. In the hell of this world be the power 
that conquers death with the stronger power of love. What the 
world has called 4 dream and mirage, make living, make a faith, 
a law.” 

Such, in brief, is the teaching of the Anonymous Poet of 
Poland. That teaching still remains among the great spiritual pos- 
sessions and forces of his nation. A contemporary political Polish 
writer points to the moral of Jrydion as a conquered people’s guid- 
ing star. There are those among his countrymen who confess that 
the day they first read Krasinski was the spiritual epoch of their 
lives. The Polish nation has held consistently to the ideals that 
her poet urged upon her. Those ideals have saved her morally; 
and it appears as though the hour were now approaching which 
Krasinski with a faith undaunted by exterior circumstances never 
ceased to foretell, when her sufferings shall be crowned with victory 
and resurrection. 














MEYER’S THE CATHOLIC CHURCH UNDER QUEEN 
ELIZABETH.’ 


BY PETER GUILDAY, PH.D. 


SIL UDENTS of English history will welcome this 
Yi translation of one of the most important publications 
| of the Prussian Institute of Rome. In his preface 
WEIS sy to this edition, Dr. Meyer explains that originally he 
Cu planned the work as a brief introduction to a study 
of England and the Catholic:-Church under the Stuarts. The in- 
troduction soon grew into a book, and those who have been using 
the work in German for the past five years have never regretted its 
expansion into a thick volume of five hundred pages. Mr. Meyer 
asks himself in this volume: At what time and to what extent did 
the Catholic Church lose its footing on English soil? Was it re- 
duced through force or through change of opinion? What were 
the strongest weapons, both spiritual and temporal, which Rome 
employed to regain her lost dominion? How did the scanty rem- 
nants of the Catholic Church in England persevere and develop 
under the pressure of the penal law? He soon found that these 
questions could not be answered without recourse to many hitherto- 
unpublished materials still in the archives of Europe; and, in an ap- 
pendix covering twelve pages, he gives us a chronological list of 
these unpublished documents, in order to facilitate the student in ob- 
taining a general view of these new sources of information. 

The author’s intention, when he first published this volume in 
the original in 1911, was to bring the work to a conclusion in two 
subsequent volumes, for which he has gathered material. This will 
bring the subject up to the Act of Toleration of 1689. Catholic 
scholars have here for the first time a volume on English history. 
based upon the original documents; for, although Tierney’s edition 
of Dodd contains almost a thousand documents of the highest 
importance to a thorough knowledge of the history of Elizabeth’s 
reign, they form rather a running commentary of contrast to the text 
and are so badly misused through Tierney’s prejudice against the 
Society of Jesus, that the work loses almost entirely its historical 
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value. Dr. Meyer lays bare, for the first time, the collections of 
the Vatican Archives, and especially the dispatches of the different 
Nuncios, which form the thread of his history. Apart from the 
Roman and Italian Archives which he has used, he has taken care 
to consult the Archdiocesan Archives of Westminster and the rich 
treasures of the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and the 
Bodleian Library. To no other living scholar does he owe more 
than to the eminent English Jesuit, Father John Hungerford Pol- 
len, S.J.; and while his conclusions are at times at variance with 
those of the English Jesuit historian, the reader can have very 
little doubt, as he peruses these wonderfully entrancing pages, that 
it is to Pollen’s numerous contributions on the subject, published 
in The Month from 1900 to the present time, which have 
mostly influenced him and directed him in his study of this im- 
portant period. The translation has an additional point of interest, 
in the fact that it appeared after the outbreak of the present war, 
and its appearance is a proof of the superiority of scholarship in 
general over the national prejudices which have been strengthened 
so intensely during the past two years Dr. Meyer examined this 
English translation, and added notes throughout its pages which 
bring it up-to-date from the standpoint of the literature on the 
subject. 

It is a very natural question, which even one who is not a 
scholar may ask: how was it possible for the English Queen, in 
the short space of two-score years, to turn her country from the 
Catholic faith? Dr. Meyer’s answer to this problem is based upon 
the premise, that when Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1558, it 
was difficult to tell with which religion, Protestant or Catholic, 
the future of the country lay. The Spanish Ambassador, Count 
de Feria, reckoned the Catholics as two-thirds of the population; 
but this estimate has no basis except his own surmise, for it is 
impossible, even at the present day with all our knowledge of the 
documents, to say to what an extent crypto-Catholicism existed in 
the country. There is no doubt that the great apostasy in the reign 
of Elizabeth was due, first of all, to the collapse of the spiritual 
forces of the Catholic Church. With the exception of one or two 
years, the country was without bishops from 1558 to 1685; reli- 
gious life had been abolished by the suppression of the monasteries 
under Henry VIII. and by the Acts of Uniformity and Allegiance 
passed during the first months of Elizabeth’s reign. There was, 
moreover, a hiatus in the spiritual life of the country from a Catho- 
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lic standpoint from the day when the bishops were deprived of 
their dioceses down to the arrival of the Jesuit missionaries, Pear- 
sons and Campion, in 1580; and the linking of the political and 
religious interests of Catholics in England with those of Spain and 
the Papacy brought about a situation as poignant as any in history. 
The numerous plots, feigned and otherwise, for the removal of 
Elizabeth from the throne, to all of which Meyer holds that the 
‘ Papacy had given its full sympathy and moral support, placed the 
Catholics of the country in the serious dilemma of choosing be- 
tween Elizabeth, national independence and the Protestant religion 
on the one hand, and on the other a Catholic sovereign, subjection 
to a foreign power and the Catholic faith. There is little exag- 
geration in saying that “the bloody question” which was the out- 
come of this bitter antagonism induced many who were Catholics 
at heart to throw in their lot with the apostate English Queen. 
Elizabeth’s excommunication by St. Paul V., on February 25, 1570, 
though richly deserved, unfortunately carried with it the sentence 
of deposition, and it turned the remnants of the Catholic Church 
in England into two hostile camps of reconcilables and irreconcil- 
ables; from that time down to the end of her reign the two parties 
which had arisen among the refugees on the continent—the Spanish 
party and the Scottish party fought per fas et nefas for the success 
of their candidates. The decline of English Catholicism, though 
still a mooted question, can be said to date from this time. Dr. 
Meyer holds that the arbitrary calculations in favor of the existence 
of a Catholic majority in England in the days before the Armada 
are useless for serious statistical purposes, and that the memorials 
of the time proving this were framed to stir up the courage of 
Catholic Europe for the celebrated Enterprise. In all probability, 
he says, the Catholics numbered at least one-half the population in 
1558, but owing to the Northern Rising, the excommunication and 
the exile-movement which set in very early in Elizabeth’s reign, the 
number of Catholics was reduced by the year 1580 to hardly more 
than three per cent of the population. 

The most interesting part of Dr. Meyer’s volume is the history 
of the English Counter-Reformation which began with the found- 
ing of the seminaries, colleges and convents on the Continent, under 
the influence of leaders like Cardinal Allen and the celebrated 
Jesuit, Father Pearsons, and which developed during its first ten 
years, 1558 to 1569, one of the greatest apologetical. schools in 
Christendom. Louvain was the centre of this English Counter- 
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Reformation movement until the establishment of Douay in 1569, 
and from Douay it spread to the English College at Rome and to 
the English foundations in Spain and Portugal. The basis of the 
English Counter-Reformation—it must be remembered that all were 
Englishmen and that the Catholics who took part in the movement 
were of the same sturdy, vigorous type as their Protestant oppo- 
nents—was not only one of spiritual outlook but of temporal force 
as well. Its real beginning can be seen in the Jesuit Mission into 
England in 1580, and its first great triumph was chronicled in the 
failure which centred around Blessed Edmund Campion’s capture 
and horrible execution. From this date down to the end of her 
reign, England was networked with secular and Jesuit missionaries, 
who, at the risk of their lives, went about from house to house 
reconciling heretics, consoling consciences and bringing the Bread 
of Life to the famished Catholics of their country. The growing 
power of the Counter-Reformation was met by a species of perse- 
cution which has never been paralleled in the history of any nation, 
pagan or Christian. The excessive cruelty, which contains only 
too many records of the most unspeakable forms of martyrdom, 
turned the scales against the persecutors themselves; and towards 
1590, when the most blood-stained years of Elizabeth’s reign were 
drawing to a close, a revulsion of feeling against all this barbarity 
seems to have gained the upper hand among the people. The more 
intimate our knowledge is of these missionary priests, Dr. Meyer 
points out, the more we must regard them “as men of strong 
manly character, steadfast in their belief and unruffled’ in their 
obedience—men whose self-control seldom failed them and whose 
seriousness was seldom disturbed, and who were transfigured by 
their victory over the world and filled with love for all men without 
distinction—men who, amidst the most terrible torments and ill 
treatment, remained free and unconquered, because for them mar- 
tyrdom was the crown of life...... The cruelties of Topcliffe 
make our blood boil even at the present day, but Southwell, who 
had been tortured ten times, had no harder word for him than 
‘Thou art a bad man.’ To accept calmly the most insulting speeches 
and to answer without bitterness was a point of honor with every 
priest, especially the Jesuits—their schooling at the seminary stood 
the test when tried by this fiery ordeal.’”’ We are here in the most 
heroic period of English Catholicism, and as the cruelties mounted 
in degree and ingenuity, the heroism of the Catholics mounted to 
heights never reached before nor since. 
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The latter half of Dr. Meyer’s book deals with the political as- 
pect of English Catholicism during this period. With the organ- 
ization of the Enterprise under Philip II., the increasing weakness 
of Spain and the growing strength of England became apparent. 
After the Armada, there was what might be called, without any 
desire to use the phrase in its modern meaning, a period of watchful 
waiting, of waiting for the death of a Queen who has placed her 
name upon the blackened scroll of persecutors with Nero and 
Caligula. It has a period also of internal quarrels among the Catho- 
lics, the beginning of disagreements on questions of policy, and espe- 
cially on the question of the Succession. There were misunder- 
standings also among the clergy on the matter of its organization, 
and the period dealt with in Dr. Meyer’s book closes with the un- 
fortunate Archpriest Controversy. One wonders, after summing 
it all up, whether or not there is a solution in Dr. Meyer’s conclu- 
sion that it was in the name of the national sentiment and of the 
national conception of the State that liberty of doctrine and prac- 
tice was denied to the small Catholic minority; that, owing to their 
_ foreign connections, Catholics seemed the most dangerous of all 
the State parties which kept aloof from the Anglican Church. It 
is a point of view which explains too easily, perhaps, the persecu- 
tion of the Catholics, the apostasy of so many of the old Faith, and 
the triumph of Protestanism; but it must not be forgotten that this 
point of view can never be fully accepted in the light of the bigotry 
for Catholicism which has been so firmly implanted in the English 
soul. The history of the Catholic Church in the England of Eliza- 
beth’s time is one of the most glorious pages in the annals of the 
triumphs of Catholicism, and there is no doubt that the views ex- 
pressed here by a scholar who is neither an Englishman nor a 
Cathokc, will tend greatly towards a more objective grasp of this 
painful period of English history. 











RESISTANCE IN THE LIGHT OF THE GOSPEL. 
BY H. SCHUMACHER, D.D. 


MAIN the December number of the North American Re- 
Yi view appeared an article under the headline Christ 
Non-resistant, penned by the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes. The essay, supposed to be a defence of 
the New Testament spirit against its profaners, must 
have led the readers to quite incorrect conclusions about the atti- 
tude of the New Testament towards the problem in question. 
Hence an answer may not be amiss, in spite of the great amount 
of time and energy which have already been devoted to the sub- 
ject. The article concludes with a strong and sarcastic verdict 
against all those who do not share the author’s opinion: “If a 
person does not believe in non-resistance, why should he not, like 
Nietzsche, confess honestly that he does not believe in the Gospel 
of Christ? ” 

But even the casual reviewer of two thousand years of Chris- 
tianity will see that an absolute and unconditional non-resistance 
was never observed and never regarded as an integral part of the 
creed of the followers of Christ. Nor was it ever believed to be 
a real demand of Christianity to suffer every humiliation, every 
unjust attack on honor and life, to suffer anything in the world 
with patient non-resistance. Are law courts and prisons really con- 
sidered as the offspring of anti-Christian spirit? Does real Chris- 
tianity condemn those institutions? Thanks be to God, it does 
not. “ We all know that the doctrine of non-resistance, literally 
fulfilled, would soon remove man and his civilization from the 
earth.”’? 

But to come directly to the point, we know that Christ Himself 
was at times a “resistant.” He was such when He asked the 
officer who struck Him on the face, by what right he did it?? And 
when He cleansed the Temple, and “ overturned the tables of the 
money-changers.”* Even Dr. Holmes concedes that this consti- 
tutes an act of open violence. St. Paul was a “ resistant’ when he 
appealed to the Roman Emperor at the moment when he faced 


1Evelyn Underhill, in The Hibbert Journal, 1915, p. 500. 
*John xviii. 23. ; ®Matt. xxi. 12. 
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injustice ;* when he “ withstood Cephas to the face;> when, as a 
Roman citizen, he refused to be scourged,® and when he hurled 
“anathema ’’ against those who preached a different Gospel.? 

Dr. Holmes bases his theory of non-resistance upon four facts 
of the Gospel: “All the serious doubts ever raised in contradiction 
of the assumption that Jesus was a non-resistant are based upon 
one or all of four brief passages in the Synoptic Gospels. If we 
dispose of these, the whole case in opposition falls to pieces.” In 
fact, the “case in opposition ” would not even be touched if all the 
four passages could be explained as instances of non-resistance, as 
we shall show later. Let us now look at the four “ facts.” 

The first passage is Mark xiii. 7: “ When you shall hear 
of wars and rumors of wars, fear ye not. For such things must 
needs be, but the end is not yet.” Dr. Holmes answers this: “ Is 
it possible that there is no difference between saying that it is in- 
evitable that certain things shall happen in the future, and saying 
that it is right and proper that such things should happen?” Cer- 
tainly, there is a great difference, and Dr. Holmes is right to some 
extent in saying: “ He (Christ) said what would be, not what ought 
to be.’’ But just here, where Dr. Holmes stops, the problem begins. 
Despite his seemingly accurate distinction, the careful reader must 
feel at once a deplorable lack of distinction. For as soon as we 
speak of resistance, we must suppose someone who is resisting in 
defence, and someone who is being resisted or who is attacking. 
The act of the latter provokes the act of the former. Then the 
question arises, which of the two components of war-resistance 
is approved and which is not, or are both rejected by Christ? Now, 
Christ Himself in the Temple gave us an instance of aggressive 
resistance against the money-changers showing thereby that even 
this kind of resistance has His sanction under certain circumstances. 
A fortiori He gives His approbation to defensive resistance, as is 
exemplified by His own conduct against the officer who struck Him. 
From Christ’s own conduct we see clearly that both the offensive 
and the defensive resistance may be justifiable in some cases and 
unjustifiable in other circumstances, while the cause of the resistance 
may be wholly deplorable, as Jesus Himself certainly deplored the 
happenings in the Temple as well as those before the High Priest. 

What is the basis for the justification of either species of re- 
sistance? Jesus Himself furnished us the canon by His question 
to the offending officer: ‘“ If I have spoken evil, give testimony of 


*Acts xxv. 11. ®Gal. ii. 11, ®Acts xxii. 25. "Gal. i. 8. 
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the evil; but if well, why strikest thou Me?’’® The same rule is 
employed by St. Paul, when he appealed to the Roman Emperor :® 
“Tf there be none of these things whereof they accuse me, no man 
may deliver me to them.” In other words: defensive as well as 
offensive resistance may be right, if the motives, the purpose and 
the object are right, and they are wrong if those factors are wrong. 

The second passage, quoted by Dr. Holmes, is Matt. x. 34: 
“ Do not think that I came to send peace upon earth; I came not to 
send peace, but the sword.” It was easy to refute this passage as 
one directly favoring war. No critical exegete of the New Testa- 
ment will base on the word “sword ” in our Gospel-verse a direct 
defence of war, and we can entirely agree with the author that 
this word has to be explained figuratively, perhaps according to a 
“vivid Oriental fashion.” But the principle of war is contained 
therein, since the whole sentence breathes the spirit of resistance. 
Dr. Holmes himself must confess: “ What Jesus was emphasizing 
here...... was the radical and therefore divisive character of the 
Gospel.” And again he admits that the verse must be understood 
from the standpoint of another word of the Lord: “I came to set 
a man at variance against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law.” Does 
it sound like non-resistance when we hear that word “ division ” 
and repeatedly that term “against?” Certainly, this word of Jesus 
does not predict war with arms and guns, but war with the powers of 
heart and will. Yet the preaching of non-resistance would speak in 
entirely different words: “I canie to bring harmony between 
father and son, absolute obedience of the daughter towards the 
mother and charity of the daughter-in-law towards the mother-in- 
law.” But in the actual words of Christ we find the contrary of 
all we would expect from one who preached absolute and universal 
non-resistance. 

Certainly, Jesus did not come with “the distinct purpose to 
break up families ;” but He did come with the distinct Gospel that 
they sometimes have to be broken up for motives higher than 
obedience. He did not come to send individuals and nations against 
one another, but with the clear Gospel that they may resist one 
another for principles higher than peace. Both justice and right 
stand higher. They cause divisions! And “such divisions ’— 
here are the words of Dr. Holmes, this time in their right place— 
“were not to be welcomed, much less plotted and planned, but were 
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to be accepted when they came. They were simply the altogether 
regrettable and yet inevitable results of the proclamation of a new 
truth, a new commandment, a new age.” But the new age has to 
deal with human nature like the old one. , 

The third passage is found in Luke xxii. 36-38, telling the 
episode of the sword at the Last Supper. “And He said to them: 
When I sent you without purse and scrip and shoes, did you want 
anything? But they said: Nothing. Then said He unto them: 
But now he that hath a purse, let him take it, and likewise a scrip, 
and he that hath not, let him sell his coat, and buy a sword...... 
But they said: Lord, behold here are two swords.” The 
passage has been variously interpreted. The exegesis of Theophy- 
lact gives the most natural solution by rendering the meaning of the 
verse this way: Be manly for you have to undergo many ad- 
versities, which he indicates by “sword.” Buy a sword, i. e¢., 
so provide for yourself like those who have to undergo wars and 
many struggles. Sonnenschein’ arrives at the direct conclusion: 
“In this passage, I see a plain approval of the principle of armed 
defence.” 

The last passage, quoted by Dr. Holmes, is the scene in the 
Temple.4! ‘“ He began to cast out them that sold and bought in 
the Temple, and overthrew the tables of the money-changers, and 
the chairs of them that sold doves; and He suffered not that any 
man should carry a vessel through the Temple.” This passage is 
indeed the “ most serious of all’’ against Dr. Holmes’ contention. 
His concessions are strikingly clear: “ That this event took place 
as recorded is unquestionable. That it constitutes an act of open 
violence is similarly unquestionable...... What we have here is 
a well-authenticated violation of the principle of non-resistance.” 

But, how then is it possible to avoid the conclusion that Christ 
Himself was a “ resistant?”’ The answer of Dr. Holmes is truly 
astonishing, and presents an exegesis which cuts the Gordian knot 
with the sword: “ This episode is chiefly remarkable in the life of 
the Nazarene, not for anything which it teaches in itself, but for 
the inconsistency with the rest of His career. Never at any other 
time, so far as we know, did He precipitate riot or Himself assault 
His enemies. But this time, He did—this time He failed to live up 
to the inordinately exacting demands of His own Gospel of brother- 
hood. Nor is the circumstance difficult to understand! Jesus came 
to Jerusalem tired, worn, hunted. He knew that He walked straight 
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into the arms of His enemies, and undoubtedly, therefore, straight 
to His own death. Weary, desperate, confused, He came to the 
Temple to pray...... What wonder that a mighty flood of anger 
surged up in His soul and for the moment overwhelmed Him! 
What wonder that He seized the rushes from the floor, and swept 
the place clean of its profaners...... This was a moment of defeat 
and not of victory...... ” One scarcely credits one’s eyes in 
reading such exegesis. From the standpoint of Christian ortho- 
doxy it would mean blasphemy, from the standpoint of critical 
interpretation it means a poor attempt to escape an inexorable fact 
and its inevitable consequences. 

If Christ is the norm for our Christian civilization, His actions 
and examples must be accepted in their integrity. To select say- 
ings and acts of Christ according to one’s own taste, and to reject 
others, which are not pleasing to such personal taste, and then 
pronounce the rejected words or example a “ defeat” and violation 
of Christ’s own principle is to destroy the absolute value of Christ’s 
teaching and, indeed, of Christ Himself. “‘ He that is not with 
Me, is against Me; and he that gathereth not with Me, scattereth.”!? 

Certainly, Jesus Himself was never conscious of such a “ de- 
feat.” He gave clearly the reason for His resistance: “ My house 
shall be called the house of prayer; but you have made it a den 
of thieves.”!% He could face His enemies with the remarkable 
question: “ Which of you shall convince Me of sin?”’?* But a 
failure in the observance of His own principles would have been a 
sin. Nor did His disciples understand it as a “ defeat.” On the 
contrary, they considered it a proof of His divine power, a sign of 
His divine mission and a fulfillment of the Old Testament prophecy : 
“-His disciples rememebered that it was written: The zeal of Thy 
house hath eaten Me up.”!® What right have we to reject the 
obvious meaning of the words of Christ by declaring Him over- 
whelmed by weakness or passion? What right have we to declare: 
“Much more true to type was Jesus’ conduct on the remarkable 
occasion when he was confronted by the mob with the woman taken 
in adultery?”’ The teaching of Christ is not now more true, and 
again less true to type, it is always the norm. 

The difference of conditions on each occasion is very clear. 
The different manner of Christ’s action is not to be explained on 
the assumption of a perfect and imperfect application of His prin- 
ciples, but by the difference of the circumstances. In John viii. 11 
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Christ dealt with a sinful, but repentant, woman; therefore He 
applies His principle of mercy: “The bruised reed He shall not 
break, and smoking flax He shall not extinguish.”?® But in Mark 
xi. 15-18 Christ is confronted with impenitent profaners of the 
Temple, therefore He applies the principle of justice. But both 
principles belong to the teaching of Christ; one does not exclude 
the other. And both principles and their application belong con- 
sequently to Christianity. 

Dr. Holmes continues: “ Even though every one of the four 
(passages) were to be interpreted as our militant friends would 
have us believe, and even though the four were to be multiplied to 
fourteen and forty, we would still be obliged to hold to the non- 
resistant character of Jesus’ life and teaching.” The reason as- 
signed for this by Dr. Holmes is “ three general facts in regard to 
the work of the Nazarene stand unimpeachable.” 

The first is this: “ The whole spirit of Jesus’ life...... is 
that of a man who believes profoundly in the gospel of love...... 
The whole burden of Jesus’ teaching is that of the gospel of for- 
giving injuries, doing kindness and fostering good will.” We have 
to state here again a fatal absence of distinction. The above-men- 
tioned features do not represent the whole spirit of Christ. Besides 
the words of love, forgiveness and kindness, we find equally empha- 
sized His spirit of inflexible justice against all unrepenting evil- 
doers. It is just as vital an element of Christ’s teaching as is His 
message of love. The innumerable instances of His accusations 
against the Scribes and Pharisees, the condemnation of Judas, the 
prophecies of the rejection of Israel, of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, of the horrors of the Last Judgment, the parables of the tares, 
the fishing-nety the uprooted plants and the blind leaders of the 
blind, with the threatening words: “ Every plant which My heav- 
enly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up,”!" the wicked 
husbandman, the marriage of the king’s son, the great supper, the 
barren fig-tree, the good tree and the bad, the Pharisee and the 
publican, the rich fool, the faithful steward, the ten virgins, the 
closed doors, the five talents, the pounds, the rich man and Lazarus, 
are just as “ unimpeachable ” facts of Christ’s searching justice, as 
the parables of the prodigal son, the lost sheep, the physician, the 
good shepherd are instances of His great mercy. * But to brand all 
the examples of Christ’s justice and resistance as “ occasional lapses 
from His own august ideals,” as “ inevitable violations of His own 
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self-imposed precepts,” whereas “ at His best moments, He sought 
to turn the other cheek ”’ is a misinterpretation of Christ and His 
Gospel which has nothing to do with unprejudiced exegesis, much 
less with the belief in the absolute authority of Christ. 

The second “ unimpeachable” fact, we are told of, is the 
conduct of Jesus during His Passion. Here Christ “made per- 
fectly plain the import of His doctrine.” In the Garden of Geth- 
semane three things were at stake: His own life, the life of His 
beloved disciples, and the whole destiny of His “reform move- 
ment.” “ What shall we say when we see Him refusing to use the 
sword offered by Peter, to defend His disciples and perpetuate the 
work which He had established? If ever, there is excuse or reason 
for the use of force...... Here, if anywhere...... are sanctions 
for violence. And yet Jesus steadfastly refused to avail Himself 
of them.” He concludes with the statement: “Anyone who can 
look upon Gethsemane, the Sanhedrin, the house of Pilate and 
Calvary, and deny that Jesus was a non-resistant, seems beyond 
the reach of reason.” 

There would be some truth in Dr. Holmes’ statement, if he 
had expressed it in this way: Christ was at those occasions non- 
resistant, instead of : He was simply a non-resistant. Though there 
are even in the history of Christ’s Passion instances of resistance, 
as the condemnation of Judas?® and the objection to the officer,'® 
we will take it for granted that we find here in Christ a spirit of 
perfect non-resistance. It is one thing to be non-resistant under 
certain circumstances and at a certain time, and another thing to 
be a non-resistant. 

Dr. Holmes asks: ‘“ What shall we say when we see Him 
refusing to use the sword offered by Peter?” The answer was 
given by Christ Himself. He might, if He wished, have prayed 
to His Father and the Father would have sent Him “ more than 
twelve legions of angels,” which very passage is more than ample 
proof that God Himself sanctions, at times, definite physical re- 
sistance. But Christ will not make the prayer for “ How then 
shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that so it must be done?”?° He 
showed clearly that He had the power and justification to resist: 
“As soon, therefore, as He said to them: I am He; they went back- 
ward, and fell to the ground.”?!_ Did He not explain why He was 
non-resistant when He said to His enemies: “ This is your hour, 
and the power of darkness?”?* Are we not informed by Matt. 
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xxvi. 39 that it was the will of the Father that He accept the 
cross in the spirit of non-resistance? If Christ, under those cir- 
cumstances, according to the eternal decree of the Father, was non- 
resistant, we are not thereby warranted in making the generaliza- 
tion that He was a non-resistant? 

The third “unimpeachable”: fact is the attitude of the 
first followers of Christ. They “were so convinced that He was 
non-resistant,” we are informed, “‘ that even in the face of the cruel- 
est martyrdom the world has known, not one of them lifted the 
sword in self-defence.” The first Christians avoided even entering 
the Roman legions as soldiers, and the first among all reasons was 
the “simple fact that conversion to Christianity was understood to 
involve conversion to the ideal of non-resistance. To draw the 
sword, even in the public service of the country, was known to be 
a flagrant violation of Jesus’ law and example of life.” 

Now whoever is acquainted with the history of the early 
Christian martyrs knows not only their non-resistance, but knows 
also of their opposition and determined attack, in words and works, 
against the injustice and tyranny of their persecutors. The actual 
spirit of resistance was alive in them; that it was not carried to 
physical rebellion was in part, at least, owing to the fact that such 
rebellion would have been unavailing. 

Any attempt at self-defence would have rendered the condi- 
tion of their fellow-Christian brothers only more difficult. The 
only possible self-defence would have been the denial of the Chris- 
tian faith. But this was treason to the mysteries of their religion. 
And the fact that thousands of the early Christians served as sol- 
diers and officers in the Roman army, is sufficient answer to the 
charge that they refused to bear arms. 

The teaching of the Gospel, in its integrity, renders any theory 
of absolute non-resistance, as the teaching of Christ, untenable. 
Mutual love and forbearance are the rule of the New Testament; 
but love and the championship of right and justice, even by physical 
means, do not exclude each other. 

Military persons play an important and an especially honorable 
role in the Gospel. In Luke iii. 14 we read that soldiers went to 
St. John at the Jordan: “And the soldiers also asked him, saying: 
And what must we do? And he said to them: Do violence (in the 
_original: Do not extort money) to no man, neither calumniate any 
' man; and be content with your pay.” ‘If they had, in the eyes of 
St. John, an immoral profession he would have told them at once, 
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since he gave them moral counsel, to abandon their detestable serv- 
ice. In Matt. viii. 5-13 we meet with the famous figure of the 
captain of Capharnaum. We hear him praised by Jesus as a hero 
of faith: “ When Jesus hearing this, marveled; and said to them 
that followed Him: Amen, I say to you, I have not found so great 
faith in Israel.”** But if the captain’s profession was against the 
ethical ideas of Christ, He would have advised the soldier, before 
He praised him, to return to an observance of the common prin- 
ciples of morality.** 

The illustrations in the parables of Christ are many times 
taken from the field of war and the profession of warriors. In 
Luke xiv. 31 we hear of a “king, setting out to give battle to 
another king,” and he considers beforehand if he will be able to 
carry out his plans. Such preparation is compared with the prep- 
aration for the Kingdom of Christ and recommended for imitation. 
If the example were in itself immoral, Christ would not have asked 
His disciples to imitate it. 

In Luke xi. 21, 22 Christ compares Himself with a warrior 
who is fighting against Satan. ‘“‘ Even in the parable this language 
would be a blasphemy, if the ‘military calling were something 
evil.”’ 25 

In Matt. xxii. 1-14 God Himself is represented as a belligerent 
king employing war as a scourge and a punishment. “ But when 
the king had heard of it, he was angry, and sending his armies, 
he destroyed those murderers, and burnt their city.” This pun- 
ishment was destined for those who had killed the messengers of 
the father who invited the guests to the marriage feast of his son. 
War against murderers could not be more clearly justified than by 
the figurative example of God Himself, and the approval of Christ 
using such a parable for instruction. 

But how can we reconcile with this spirit of resistance the 
great non-resistant texts from the Sermon on the Mount: “ You 
have heard that it hath been said: An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth. But I say to you, not to resist evil; but if one strike 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him also the other; and if a man 
will contend with thee in judgment, and take away thy coat, let go 
thy cloak also unto him; and whosoever will force thee one mile, 
go with him other two.”*7 If we decide to take these texts 
literally, we must also take literally passages such as: “I say to 


3 Matt. viii. ro. ™See also Mark xv. 30. * Bishop Faulhaber. 
* Matt. xxii. 7. Matt. v. 38-41. 
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you, not to swear at all.”28 Or: “ When thou dost alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doth.”?® Or: “ When 
thou shalt pray, enter into thy chamber and, having shut the door, 
pray to thy Father in secret.”8® Or: “ Be not, therefore, solicit- 
ous for to-morrow.”*®! And if we stick to the letter of these pas- 
sages, which even at first sight reveal their figurative character, 
we find Christ Himself acting just in a contrary way when He 
resisted the officer who struck Him! What is more, we have to fall 
from one absurdity into another in daily life: we have to hide our 
left hand from the right when giving alms; we have to lock our 
rooms when we pray and public prayers are not allowed at all. 
We can well understand Powell’s verdict in The Hibbert Journal :** 
“ The non-resistant...... need not detain us seriously. If true to 
his principles, he may be briefly set aside in any practical emergency, 
non-existent.” 

Even if they were to be taken literally, they could be binding 
only for the single individual who may give up a private right which 
is at his own disposal. They never can establish a social norm, 
as Bishop Faulhaber pointed out very well. “ The rulers of the 
State are not free to sacrifice, without drawing the sword, the sacred 
rights of the people and of the country. Personal perfection may 
demand the sacrifice of personal rights; but to give away the coat 
of others, to forfeit the right of one’s fellowman, would be injus- 
tice; to sacrifice public rights of the nation, would be treason.’ ** 

Evil cannot be excluded from the history of the world in spite 
of Christ. As long as the fight between good and bad is raging 
in human hearts, so long shall war continue between justice and 
injustice. “ There must be peace within our individual souls,” says 
Powell** rightly, “ before we are freed from war.” To deny the 
right of war means to deny the existence of evil in this world. 
But evil is not expelled by its denial. Evil is unfortunately en- 
during amongst mankind, and resistance to evil is at times both 
obligatory and necessary. 

The Christian religion is not a phantom dealing with non- 
existing and non-resisting ideals, but a practical religion, dealing 
with realities. It could not extinguish resistance and war, but it 
has striven to make both abide by the law and example of Christ, 
and thus to lessen both the cruelty and the frequency of war. 


* Matt. v. 34. * Matt. vi. 3. »” Matt. vi. 6. Matt. vi. 34. 
1915, Pp. 415. Bishop Faulhaber. The Hibbert Journal, 1915, p. 416. 

















TRANSMIGRATION. 
BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


CHAPTER XII. 


eee) | was a strange thing, this going back to his own home 
% town—back, feeling like an impostor. The old station 
Al had not changed, a little blacker perhaps, the red 
bricks wearing a heavier coat of coal dust, the tin roof 
undistinguishable beneath its layers of cinders, the plat- 
form and the waiting-room badly in need of paint. 
But the long line of iron-armed chairs had remained unmoved, and the 
same ticket agent had grown grim and gray behind the bars of his 
window—bars that proclaimed his honesty and long and faithful serv- 
ice, but which had been as confining as the grating of a cell. 

The town had not grown perceptibly in fifteen years. Like many 
other cities of the South it had seemed a finished product; its few 
industries and suburban farms were flourishing; its citizens looked 
for no inflated prosperity. If business was a trifle dull it was due 
to no lethargic condition of their own. It was easy to blame every- 
thing to political changes and the government in Washington, for 
there was enough of the Confederacy left to be critical of Northern 
men and Yankee methods, and wherever these old soldiers congregated 
they talked politics with the same vim and disapproval that had helped 
to hasten on the war. There were several favorite gathering places. 
The drug store was one of them. “Doc” Mattox had a tall prescrip- 
tion counter that concealed his argumentative visitors from his potential 
customers, and Doc Mattox realized that it was well for the integrity 
of his business to have them concealed, for he could not explain to 
everyone that he had acquired a certain sixth sense which enabled him 
to prepare the deadliest compounds undisturbed by the volubility of 
his guests. Then there was the hotel, the largest and oldest one in 
the town, the arches of the lobby were supported by columns painted 
to imitate white marble, and the paint had worn away in spots or been 
scratched away by the inveterate smokers who filled the faded plush 
chairs at all hours of the day and night, and who contributed nothing 
to the upkeep of the establishment. Once the proprietor had- timidly 
and diplomatically suggested that the chairs were intended primarily 
for the patrons of the hotel, but his remonstrance made no impression. 

“ That’s all true enough, Si,” said Major Carter (skillfully send- 
ing a stream of tobacco juice into a convenient box of sawdust), “ but 
you ain’t got enough guests to fill em, and we boom your business 
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just settin’ here. Makes your place look popular. Have a julep on 
me? Must have eaten something that didn’t agree with you.” 

How familiar the old place looked to Walcott, how cheap, how 
shabby, as he was whirled by it in Anne’s luxurious car. Why there 
was his own old office occupied now by a pretty Italian fruit vender, 
who was busily engaged polishing apples on the sleeve of her ragged 
sweater; there was the tiny lunchroom where he had so often gone 
at noonday for a mug of milk and a piece of pie when he had not 
had time to go to the club, which was three squares away; there was 
the tailor’s shop, the fat little German who used to press his trousers 
had evidently prospered, for he had added a plate glass window and 
a shining gold sign to his door; the shoe shop across the street had 
grown two stories, and a large department store had been built on the 
lot at the corner where a second-hand bookseller had once hopefully 
displayed his musty wares. 

The place was having a strange effect upon Walcott; he felt 
a wild and surprising impulse to jump out at his own office door and 
take that buxom Italian girl by the shoulder and order her away, 
while he flung her fruit into the street. Why he had planned and 
built that office—it was his. first attempt at building anything and, 
in the enthusiasm and egotism of youth, it had seemed to him an 
enduring monument. He had chosen the furniture with so much care, 
and he had sent to New York for at least a dozen catalogues before 
he had selected a safe with a satisfactory combination. Even his 
father had grudgingly admitted that it “looked like business,” and 
now it seemed a sort of desecration to have the place filled with 
speckled edibles and a peanut roaster blocking the front door. 

But the car sped on, and Walcott had grown old enough to smile 
at his own unreasonable impulses, but they had brought with them a 
certain sense of gladness; the ardor of his youth had not entirely 
vanished as he had believed. The insensate streets had for the mo- 
ment magically obliterated the years, and Anne was waiting for him, 
waiting perhaps on the white pillared portico he knew so well. His 


spirit had grown solitary in its world of memory; he was barely 


conscious of the other inmates in the car. 

Out into the country the highway seemed even more familiar, 
why nothing had changed, the trees might be a few feet taller, the 
honeysuckle, browned by the frost, might cling more closely to their 
trunks, but the gray worn fences still guarded the road, while the 
blackberry bushes, their brambles all revealed, tangled themselves into 
a defensive barrier around Farmer Mason’s apple orchard, which had 
tempted him beyond resistance in his boyhood. And still the automo- 
bile drove on, past the small stream where his bare baby legs had 
shivered in the cold, past the fields where his father’s horses had been 
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pastured, past the farmhouse where the friendly milkman had brought 
him one day, when he had wandered away from his nurse and been 
lost in an illimitable patch of scrubby pines, then along the river road 
to the broad avenue of poplars that led up to Anne’s old home. 

Why had he come? He was a fool to come. All his old illusions 
about Anne were crowding back upon him. There had been no change ; 
nothing had changed; the fifteen years had withered away, the dis- 
figurement on his face was forgotten; Anne was standing on the 
porch, the sunlight glittering on her hair, her hands outstretched to 
welcome him. Who were these other people that they should intrude 
upon them here? Then reality came to his rescue, he was in a dream, 
and he must rouse himself or he would do something, say something 
that would make his present position appear fantastically absurd to a 
critical world. His greeting to Anne was scarcely audible, but she 
was tolerant of peculiarities in men, half the time she attributed them 
rightfully to an effort to conceal their admiration. : 

A young mulatto boy showed Walcott to his room and unpacked 
his suitcase, laying out his evening clothes with a deftness and pre- 
cision that showed long and careful training. In the tiled bathroom, 
adjoining the room, a warm bath, faintly perfumed, was waiting to 
remove the grime of travel. Anne was certainly not lacking in con- 
sideration of her guests’ comfort. It was a relief to Walcott to dis- 
miss this young body servant with a generous tip; of late years any 
sort of personal service worried him; he certainly felt capable of 
dressing himself even with those refractory studs that the Senator had 
insisted on buying him. Dinner was at seven, the boy respectfully re- 
minded him; it was now quarter past five, that gave him an hour and 
three-quarters to bathe, dress and readjust his mind to his most diffi- 
cult position. 

The room was charming in its old-fashioned simplicity, a tall 
mahogany high-boy stood in one corner, a quaintly carved dresser op- 
posite, a four-poster, its valance fringed and stiff with starch, oc- 
cupied one wide wall space, a flight of carpeted steps led up to its 
reposeful heights; the chintz curtains of the window were parted, per- 
mitting a wide view of the river, and the green-shaded reading lamp, 
already lighted, glowed more brightly as the twilight deepened in the 
room. 

Walcott stood like a statue by the window looking out into the 
shadowy garden. There was the boathouse where he had so often 
moored his canoe on summer evenings; there was the old tennis 
court where he had always played so indifferently, blinded by Anne’s 
beauty; there was the rustic summerhouse, with its twisted rose 
vines, where Anne had promised to be his wife. What madness had 
led him back after all these years? He leaned his head against the 
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frosted windowpane, and the cold seemed to bring him back to a 
saner mood, a wiser judgment. He was a stranger, a stranger in 
this town, this house, a stranger to Anne. He would play his part 
to the end. Nothing could be gained by revelation now. 

When Walcott came downstairs it was a few minutes after seven 
o'clock, and the other guests were waiting for him in the library. 
Besides the Major, Ted and the Bolivars, there were some people 
from the neighborhood; an angular girl of the undistinguishable type, 
who played the part of convoy to her pretty débutante sister; a benign 
old gentleman introduced as Dr: Fairfax, and an elderly lady with 
bobbing curls, a distant cousin whom Anne rescued periodically from 
some sort of genteel “ Ladies Home” to act as chaperon on oc- 
casions of this sort, when it seemed more conventional for a beauti- 
ful young widow to employ some sort of companion. As Walcott 
looked curiously around the familiar library where he and Anne had 
read poetry to each other, when the days were too stormy to spend in 
the garden, he noticed that there was a luxuriousness about the room 
which it had not possessed in the old days. Anne had been too wise 
to allow modernity to invade itself, but she had skillfully added to the 
furnishings; the long sofa was covered in some wonderful hand-made 
tapestry, heavy brocade curtains falling over net shut out the darkness, 
some excellent reproductions of period furniture filled the spaces that 
heretofore had been barren, and many of the old books had been re- 
bound in leather, their color harmonizing with the rich Oriental rugs 
and the soft tones of the wall paper. 

The dinner was served with the bounteousness of the old South- 
land; an aged butler in brass-buttoned livery waited upon the table, 
ably assisted by his two grandsons, who had been brought up with 
a deep sense of privilege in being permitted to act as his understudies. 
There was a graciousness about their service as if they were an inte- 
gral part of the hospitality of the house, a solicitude for the appetites 
of each individual guest, a trait engendered by tradition, not by 
training. 

Walcott was conspicuously silent during the whole of the meal, 
and he scarcely tasted his food. Not until the ladies left the dining- 
room and the men turned to their cigars and wine did he rouse him- 
self. Ted was sitting next to him, a thin-stemmed wine glass held 
between his fingers. He had called upon the old butler to bring the 
decanter of brandy from the sideboard. 

“ Wine is all very well for women,” he said, “ but I’d like some- 
thing stronger after that icy ride through the wind.” 

But before the decanter was brought Walcott laid his hand upon 
Ted’s arm. “ Will you come out on the porch with me?” 

It was a blundering method of procedure, but Ted, looking into 
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the white, strained face, thought that Walcott was stricken with a sud- 
den passing illness and required the air. He was not lacking in 
courtesy or kindness, and he rose quickly, offering his arm to the 
older man to assist him to the door. 

Walcott, seeing his advantage, leaned upon Ted’s arm with somes 
heaviness, and they passed unquestioned out into the hall. The Major 
was engrossed relating some of his experiences on the battlefield, and 
the Senator was listening good-naturedly, his patience superinduced by 
the pleasure he found in his present comfortable quarters. He had 
always acknowledged: publicly that he hated visiting. Hotels were 
always available, and gave one a sense of liberty that no private house 
could’ convey, so this present experience was a novel one, and he was 
beginning to enjoy it; Anne’s plans for the morrow had suggested 
no restraint. He and the Major and Walcott were to spend the day 
in the open. 

As Walcott and Ted stepped out upon the wide portico Walcott 
released his nephew’s arm. 

“You won’t forgive me for this,” he said frankly, “ but I wanted 
to talk to you out here.” 

“ Well, it is a little chilly,” suggested Ted humorously, 

“ There’s a steamer rug lying in that chair,” said Walcott, “ put 
it around you; I won’t keep you long.” 

“ And you?” 

“T don’t mind the cold, it clears my brain.” 

For the first time Ted viewed him doubtfully. Certainly this dis- 
figured stranger was acting in an incomprehensible way. Walcott felt 
the force of the unspoken criticism; he knew that he was managing 
the affair awkwardly; he had tried the same method before in the 
slums of Liverpool when he had distracted a laborer with his full pay 
envelope away from a grog shop, and brought him home sober to his 
wife and children. But Ted was different. He should fight with a 
rapier and he had chosen a bludgeon. 

“To tell the truth, I’m embarrassed,” he said, and he began to 
walk up and down the bricked portico. “It seems that I’m a born 
meddler and you’ve every right to be offended.” 

“Well, I waive my rights,” said Ted good-naturedly. He had 
wrapped the steamer rug, toga-like, around him, and now he leaned 
resignedly back in the rustic rocker and lighted a cigarette. 

“Tt’s a beautiful night,” he continued, “that moon alone would 
make a man forgive any injury you might offer. I think I can guess 
why you brought me out here, my friends have done it before—wanted 
to cool my blood, thought I was drinking too much—almost always 
do—but what I can’t understand is why you should feel any special 
interest in my habits.” 
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Confession was very close to Walcott’s lips. ‘“ Polly,” he said 
after a moment’s pause. “I promised Miss Polly.” 

“A guardian angel by proxy, hey?” laughed Ted. “ Polly ought 
not to worry her head about me; I’m a hopeless case I’m afraid. I’ve 
told her so a dozen times.” 

“Don’t, don’t say that,” said Walcott with more feeling than he 
cared to show. “ Polly says you are flinging your life away.” 

“ Perhaps,” agreed Ted lightly, “ but then I don’t know that life 
is such a valuable asset, if one can’t get what one wants to make it 
tolerable.” 

“ And what do you want?” 

Ted threw his cigarette into the tall shrubbery, and getting up he 
joined Walcott in his restless pacing up and down. 

“T thought that question was obvious to all beholders. I want 
Anne, Mrs. Van Brun.” 

“ And she?” 

“* She’s as indifferent as the stars above us.” 

Walcott’s heart seemed to quicken within him. Suppose Anne 
had not been indifferent to Ted. The mood of the morning was strong 
upon him. Anne was his, she had promised to marry him; Ted was 
but a stripling, and Polly was in love with him. Of course Ted 
would marry Polly. Why did the boy talk such madness in the moon- 
light? Then the travesty of his dreaming overwhelmed him. Anne was 
a power that he had always had to reckon with, but she could have 
no part in his life now; he had passed beyond all youthful folly. 
Why had he come back, back to these old scenes so vibrant with 
memory that the past seemed more real than the present? Why had 
he come back to play the fool? Then his vision grew clearer; he had 
come on Ted’s account, to establish an intimacy, a friendship with Ted 
and he had made a bad beginning. 

“ Mrs. Van Brun is very beautiful,” he said, and his voice seemed 
to come from a great distance. “ Once my life seemed ended by a 
woman, but I found there was something else, many other things, to 
make life tolerable after I thought it was over.” 

“Oh, I know,” agreed Ted a bit impatiently. “ Love stories are 
so old they fail to be interesting. Most men outlive two or three, but 
I'll not oulive mine.” 

Walcott saw his eyes turn towards the blackness of the river. 

“You don’t mean?” 

“ Just that.” — 

“That’s idiocy,” said Walcott, and his hand fastened upon the 
arm of the younger man. “ You don’t know what you are saying.” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Ted with irritating calm. “ I’ve said it often 
to Anne, and I’ve said it to Polly. To tell the truth Polly frightened 
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me a little with her supernatural sense; she’s so sure of judgment and 
immortality, but I haven’t Polly’s creed to cling to, have you?” 

“No,” admitted Walcott, and again he felt that futility of argu- 
ment that he had experienced so often in his work among the desperate 
and degraded. What valuation could he put on life to a man who 
openly despised it? 

“Polly’s right,” he said, “she must be right and that’s where I 
fail always.” 

“ Fail?” repeated Ted. 

“Fail to impress you,” answered Walcott humbly. “A man’s 
got to infuse the supernatural into life. It’s the only argument for 
achievement, for existence. Believe me I have seen every phase of 
life, but it all comes back to Polly’s viewpoint in the end.” 

“ And if we haven’t got that viewpoint? ” 

“ God help us,” he said. 

There was a sudden blaze of light from an open door and Anne 
herself stood on the threshold, her blue satin shimmering in the moon- 
light, her white arms and shoulders daring the pinch of the cold. 

“ We want music, Ted, music—moonlight sonatas. I came to look 
for you. Someone said that Mr. Walcott had spirited you away, and 
here you are courting pneumonia.” ¥ 

She came between them and slipped a soft arm in theirs, and 
stood for a moment looking up at the moon which had fought its way 
through a billowy cloud line, and now shone serenely in the open sky. 
She was acutely conscious that the moonlight etherialized her brilliant 
beauty, and her arms resting in those of her guests seemed a special 
mark of confidence. Anne might not be capable of falling in love 
herself, but her methods were murderous to a man’s peace of mind. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The next day the men spent in the marshes. One of the stable 
boys acted as guide, and Anne planned every detail of the expedition 
in the light of long experience. Her father had entertained shooting 
parties in the prosperous days of her childhood and, because she had 
heard every phase of the sport discussed, she could explain the un- 
usual bend of the river and the position of every dangerous suck-hole. 
She provided maps, pocket compasses; she had inherited a rack of 
guns from which the guests could make their own selection; there 
were several boats in the boathouse if they chose to float down the 
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river instead of taking the shorter cut through the low-lying meadow 
where the decoys had been artfully placed. The lavish lunch packed 
in well-equipped baskets was all that hungry men could desire. 
Anne’s preparedness could not fail to excite grateful admiration after 
three hours spent in the open. Walcott’s familiarity with the country 
caused the Senator to comment: 

“You’re a born woodsman, Walcott. Bless my soul! if I don’t 
believe you’re kin to an Indian scout; I never saw that fallen log; 
I’d been up to my neck in that mud hole if you hadn’t warned me 
away. Where’s that black fellow that was leading us?” 

“He wasn’t bringing us the shortest way and I knew it. No 
nigger is coming this way if he can find a way round. The county 
graveyard is just beyond.” ‘ 

“Ghosts in the daytime?” laughed the Senator. 

“‘ Hants,” answered Walcott, “ hants and night doctors.” 

“Night doctors?” 

“ Well, it’s plain, Bolivar, that you haven’t lived long in the South. 
Your education has been neglected. Night doctors and body snatchers 
are close akin. Night doctors lurk around graveyards after nightfall 
to catch and dissect the living—blacks preferred. Body snatchers 
have the grace to rob only the graves, considerately leaving the coffin 
for the next needy member of the family.” 

“Don’t be so ghoulish,” said the Senator. ‘Dead men’s things 
are not to be despised. Believe I’m standing in the late Van Brun’s 
boots this blessed minute. Any number of pairs in that storage-room 
with the guns; Mrs. Van Brun advised me to put on a pair. Glad 
I did, my own would have soaked up the river. This is different from 
hunting grizzlies, hey Walcott? but it’s good sport—glad I came, aren’t 
you?” 

“No,” answered Walcott shortly, “ sorry.” 

“ Satisfying guest you are,” said the Senator. “ What’s the 
matter?” 

“ Fool to come,” said Walcott. 

“Hm,” grunted the Senator, “you just won’t enjoy yourself. 
Think you'll be missed in a few committee meetings. Well you won't. 
Government managed to scrape along for a number of years without 
us. What you want is a little relaxation; that’s what Mrs. Bolivar is 
always preaching to me. Reformers are never satisfied. Think you 
can alter the world with a little legislation? Well, you can’t. God 
is in His’ heaven—keep on telling yourself that—JI believe 
dying is going to be mighty interesting to those of us who are not 
afraid.” 

“ Interesting?” repeated Walcott. 

“Well, we'll all know then why so many incomprehensible things 
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happen. Why we are all living in the midst of a melodrama. this 
blessed minute. Here’s Polly in love with that Ted Hargrove and 
Ted in love with Mrs. Van Brun, and Mrs. Van Brun—well she’s a 
heart-hitter, been at it some time, and knows every rule of the game, 
cruel as a catamount. Well, I take that back, she’s my hostess— 
that was just a friendly warning. You may get into the mess your- 
self.” ’ 

“ Don’t worry,” said Walcott, and he strode on a little in advance. 

He was glad the conversation had ended here. He did not want 
to discuss Anne. Though he knew that the feeling he had for her 
was like the reflected image in a glass; he feared it and he found 
himself playing with it as children chase shadows in the twilight. Can 
a man ever entirely obliterate his past when every experience goes 
into the moulding? If individuality is part of our immortality, can 
those who mark a crisis in our lives ever go forgotten? 

Duck shooting is silent, serious sport, in which congeniality of 
companionship is felt not heard nor seen, and Walcott was glad that 
it was so. The gray marshes seemed very restful after the turmoil 
he had passed from, for there was something undeniably exciting about 
his present position that not many men could share. To wander 
through familiar places in the guise of a new personality—to be 
counted dead and yet to stand unknown amid the living. No doubt his 
death was registered somewhere in that old graveyard with its sagging 
stones. He would have stopped to investigate if the Senator had not 
been with him. 

The Senator naturally dispelled all grewsome daydreams, his 
great physical strength, his enthusiasm in the sport of the moment, 
his matter-of-fact attitude towards the world, and his acceptance of 
its realities. Before the morning was half-over Walcott’s vision had 
cleared, his fear of detection seemed unreasonable, and Ted’s threats 
of suicide meant nothing but the usual ranting of a love-sick boy. 
After all there was a lightness about Ted that seemed to preclude 
strong emotion. Walcott watched him hopefully as he floundered 
through the mud with the rest of them, concealing himself behind his 
blind of brush, apparently as eager for a good day’s sport as any man 
among them. And the ducks came flying towards the decoys, and the 
men blazed away as happily as a crowd of boys making a Fourth of 
July holiday, urged on by that primitive simplicity, bordering on 
savagery, to which some men can return at will. Tearing their way 
through the matted bushes, falling into bog holes, wading out into 
the half-frozen river, they forgot themselves as. completely as they 
had in their boyhood when they stole away from school armed only 
with a bean shooter to aim at sparrows, or a length of string and a 
crooked pin to bait with wriggling worms. At noontime they tramped 
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back again into the woods, and made a fire that roared its way against 
a great gray boulder that seemed hollowed out for a chimney place, and 
while the mud dried and caked on their boot legs, they whittled sticks 
to roast their birds with a vigor, urged on by the hunger of a cave 
man. And when at dusk they reached the light and warmth of Anne’s 
home they all had that sense of physical weariness that brings with it 
a delightful consciousness of repose. Hot drinks were waiting before 
the fire, and the ducks were carried away to complete the menu for 
dinner. The ladies were not visible. Anne never greeted her shooting 
parties on their return. 

“ Men don’t like to be seen all mud stained,” she explained, “ and 
I myself prefer clean linen.” 

In this she may have been right, but Mrs. Bolivar did not agree 
with her; she wanted to say that she would have welcomed any visible 
sight of virility in Ted Hargrove or the Major, but she remained 
politely silent. 

When Walcott arrayed in his evening. clothes came downstairs 
for dinner, Mrs. Bolivar met him in the hallway. He saw to his sur- 
prise that she was dressed to go out. 

“T have had bad news from home,” she said; “ the children have 
the measles. The baby was ailing a little when I left him, but I had 
a trained nurse, and I thought it was only a new tooth or two. Now 
Polly has telegraphed that Jack and Bobby have not been exposed to 
the contagion, and that if I think best she will bring them here.” 

“ Here?” 

“Well, I don’t mean exactly here,” Mrs. Bolivar smiled at the 
suggestion, “ but I thought I explained that Polly’s own home is near 
here, and she is willing to take charge of the twins. She knew, of 
course, that I would go home at once.” 

“Yes, of course; I suppose it would be wise to get them away 
from the sick ones if you can.” 

“ But it seems an imposition on Polly’s poor old mother. I don’t 
know Mrs. Maxen, but you know the twins and—well you know you. 
wouldn’t recommend them as a rest cure.” 

“She won’t mind,” said Walcott, with an assurance that would 
have seemed strange to her if she had not been so distracted by 
anxiety. “I'll take them off myself if you want me to.” 

“Take them where?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly,” he answered after a moment of 
reflection. “They would never do in a hotel—Mrs. Maxen’s is the 
place for them, Polly is right. Mrs. Maxen will enjoy mothering 
them, and then you see she will have Polly.” 

“Yes, I had thought of that phase of the situation. It’s hard for 
Mrs. Maxen to have Polly away from her, but I suppose the old 
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lady is more contented in her own home. I believe she has a faithful 
colored maid with some outlandish name to take care of her.” 

“Jezabel,” exclaimed Walcott, “ that little nigger grown up to some 
use at last.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” said Mrs. Bolivar, “ you seem to have exchanged 
all sort of confidences with Polly; you know so much about her past 
and present.” 

There was a suggestion in her words that did not escape Walcott. 
She had told him half a dozen times that Polly would make a very 
desirable wife and, though no courtship seemed in progress, she 
pounced upon little promising signs with a candor so altogether 
friendly that its tactless quality needed no apology. : 

“ Of course I always turn to you in every domestic cataclysm,” 
she continued. “ You really are a very helpful person.” 

“Lord! I wish I were.” 

“Well, you are Walcott. Somehow I’m always conscious of your 
strength.” 

“ Strength,” he repeated with a mirthless little laugh. “I'll tell 
you right now I’m the consistency of putty. Just that impressionable 
—press me on one side and I sink.” 

“ Well, I won’t argue the point just now, for I want you to help 
me out.” 

“Of course, I’ll go back to Washington with you; I'll be glad 
of the chance.” 

“Now don’t say that; I hoped you were enjoying yourself. 
Aren’t you having a good time?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Don’t you enjoy duck shooting?” 

“ Not here.” 

“Your manners are extremely bad, Walcott; I’m sure that Anne 
has reduced this sort of entertainment to a fine art. Our week-end 
parties were very different camping on canvas cots in the starlight 
with mules and greasers and dogs and an occasional rattler to make 
it exciting.” 

“T believe it was safer.” 

“Now what do you mean by that?” They had passed into the 
library where a dull fire burned upon the hearth, the lamps had not 
been brought, for the other guests had gathered in the drawing-room 
on the other side of the hall. Walcott was grateful for the darkness. 

“My dear Mrs. Bolivar,” he began with an attempt at lightness. 
“Do you think I’m an ornament in a crowd like this? You know I 
haven’t any small talk; I haven’t been to the opera in years; I don’t 
know a popular play or a popular novel. I never go into society if 
I can avoid it. This time I was dragooned.” 
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“You forget the duck shooting,” she said, “ why, Alec is actually 
enjoying himself, and he is as much of a social outlaw as you are. Don’t 
voice your discontent before him or he will be sure to share it, and 
I want him to stay here a day or two longer at least. You must keep 
him.” 

“Why, he won’t let you go to Washington alone.” 

“ That’s all nonsense, I’m quite capable of traveling two hundred 
miles in a parlor car. I'll take a taxi from the station. I’ve tele- 
graphed Polly to bring the twins to her mother’s, and I want you two 
men to stay here and arrange matters for me. Of course we can’t 
let the children with their appetites descend upon Mrs. Maxen, who 
is as poor as a church mouse, without making some sort of provision 
for them, and the house may be horribly unsanitary—some of these 
old places are. None of us has ever been there, and we may have to 
get a nurse to look after the children; we can’t expect Polly to do 
everything, and they will need toys to keep them amused—and you 
might be able to hire a pony phaéton in the neighborhood—and then 
there’s the Romney portrait.” 

“The Romney portrait! My sluggish mind refuses to follow. 
Am I to kidnap your illustrious ancestress before Bobby punches a 
hole in her head?” 

“Oh, I know I’m a bit incoherent, but I’m listening for the car 
that is to take me to the station, and there really is a great deal to 
think of in such a short time. Alec is upstairs packing, and I want 
you to stop him. A man will always listen to the masculine point of view 
when he’s tired of the feminine. Alec asked an artist or an art dealer 
or some sort of man to come down and appraise that Romney por- 
trait, and now he insists upon leaving, though the man is due some 
time to-morrow or next day—the nran cannot go to Mrs. Maxen’s 
alone.” ' . 

“Why not?” 

“Why, I think there would be something brutally business-like 
about it. After all Alec is Mrs. Maxen’s cousin, and Polly is such 
a dear and to come to the neighborhood and not notice her mother in 
any way except to send a cold-blooded art dealer to find out whether 
her great-grandmother is genuine or not.” 

“ Genuine?” 

“Whether she’s a real Romney or a make believe. It seems to 
place the old lady under suspicion.” 

“Which old lady?” 

“Now Walcott you’re trying to be stupid, the Romney portrait is 
not an old lady in spite of her hundred years or so. She’s immortally 
young and quite unfaded according to Polly. Now you know the 
dealer’s mission need not be divulged, he can just happen along with 
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the rest of you, and he can give you his opinion later on. We want 
to do the fair thing, but if the portrait isn’t a Romney, Alec does not 
want it.” 

“It’s as complicated as a moving picture plot. I can’t exactly see 
why my presence is essential—pony phaétons, toys, measles, eighteenth 
century portraits, it’s no wonder the modern woman suffers a nervous 
breakdown. I’m sure you need me to take you home.” 

“Now please, Walcott,” and her voice showed marked irritation. 
‘‘ Will you please go upstairs and convince Alec that there is no senti- 
mental reason why he should go home and take the measles when 
I want him to stay here and look after the twins. If you’re rude 
enough to break up the house party after I leave it’s none of my 
business, but I don’t want to have your departure laid to my door.” 

Walcott realized that she was very much in earnest. It was not 
often that he had seen her vexed, so he went obediently upstairs and 
knocked at the Senator’s door. 

“Oh, come in, Walcott,” said the Senator. ‘“ You seem to be a 
sort of domesticated umpire. I’m sure Mrs. Bolivar sent you to 
reason with me. We seem to be in a devil of a fix. Half the chil- 
dren sick, other half homeless. I feel I ought to go back with Mrs. 
Bolivar, though I’m never any use at such times. Last year the 
trained nurse turned me out without apology, told me I was exciting 
the patient, promising him drums and horns and all sorts‘of things— 
fever went up two degrees.” 

“T know you're a fifth wheel to a coach,” said Walcott reas- 
suredly. “ Pitch those things out of your valise and stay on and see 
that art man to-morrow. Mrs. Bolivar has set her mind on it.” 

The Senator paused in his packing. “I had forgotten that art 
dealer,” he said. 

“ Well, he hasn’t forgotten you, and the twins are coming, and I’m 
sure you will be more use at this end of the line. Nobody dies of 
measles. We have our orders from Mrs. Bolivar who possesses a 
genius for generalship. I’m to hire a pony phaéton.” 

“For what?” 

“For the twins, and select a nurse for the twins, and buy toys 
for the twins, and you’re to arrange about some sort of a board bill 
at Mrs. Maxen’s and buy the Romney outright. Buying portraits, 
Bolivar, is something entirely out of my line.” 

“T’d forgotten about that art dealer,” said the Senator. ‘‘ Would 
you know a Romney if you saw it.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Well I’m not sure of my own judgment either. Polly told me 
that it had always been spoken of as a Romney, but then there are 
myths in every family. I was at that exhibition at the Grafton 
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Gallery when Romney had his real revival. The trouble was he 
painted too much—had to I guess, food and lodgings knock the best 
out of nearly every man. Lady Hamilton made him—her portrait 
sold for one hundred thousand. Truth is I don’t know how to value 
my ancestress unless I get someone to appraise it. Of course she hasn’t 
Lady Hamilton’s reputation, the Lord be thanked for that, but as 
a picture—” 

The Senator was launched upon his favorite topic. While he 
talked Walcott deftly shied brushes, collars, cravats into the bureau 
drawers that stood yawningly open. 

“It’s all settled,” he said when the Senator paused for a mo- 
ment. ‘I knew it was before I came up here. Matrimony engenders 
obedience in a man. We will go to the station with Mrs. Bolivar, and 
then we will return to wrestle with the situation at this end of the 
line, though for my part I should prefer to return and catch the 
measles.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” admitted the Senator, “we'll have one 
more day in the marshes, To tell the truth I was just beginning to 
enjoy myself.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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COLLECTED POEMS. By A. E. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $2.00. 

SINGING FIRES OF ERIN. By Eleanor Rogers Cox. New 

York: John Lane & Co. $1.00 net. 

Within the past few weeks a new and tragic interest has at- 
tached to Irish poetry, or rather, perhaps, the age-old tragic interest 
has but sprung up with a new crimson in its flame. Much that one 
thought forgotten has taken on vitality again—wounds which one 
fancied healed, or healing, have opened wide like scarlet poppies. 
And beyond the story of to-day and yesterday looms the curiously 
ironical fact that in the days of the old deeds and the old dreams, 
Ireland was the land which decreed that no man should make her 
laws who was not able also to make her poems! 

Excepting only William Butler Yeats, there is probably no 
name more significant in the “ Celtic Renaissance ”’ of the past two 
decades than that of George W. Russell, in literature known as 
“A. E.” A mystic and dreamer, he has dominated contemporary 
readers—and writers—with something of the spaciousness of en- 
veloping twilight since those early volumes, Homeward and The 
Earth Breath, published in 1893 and 1895. From these books, 
and from the later Divine Vision, the present valuable 
collection has been made, adding a. few recent poems which the 
author himself believes “of equal mood.” There is no gain- 
saying the penetrating dignity and beauty of this body of work—if 
indeed one can apply the word body to anything so ethereal. For 
“A. E.” moves among vague and immense dreams, pale with the 
hunger for beauty, the “ nostalgia for sweet, impossible things ” of 
which another Celt, Fiona MacLeod, wrote so passionately. The 
concrete loves and tragedies of men have interested him only as 
symbols and shadows of the “ proud procession of eternal things ” 
—spectres of humanity pressing toward some bright, far-off Bird 
of Dreams. There are moments in which this Irishman is as 
plaintively pantheistic as the Bengal dreamer, Rabindranath Tagore. 
There are others, as in “ The Christ Sword ” in which he grasps the 
very primal truth of Christianity. And the force of his imagining 
is as vivid as the most modern “ imagist ” could desire. The draw- 
back at once and the fascination of his verse is its atmosphere of 
white, moonlit melancholy—the quality of which Mr. Russell him- 
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self speaks in the preface of the present volume: ‘‘ When I first 
discovered for myself how near was the King in His beauty I 
thought I would be the singer of the happiest songs. Forgive me, 
Spirit of my spirit, for this, that I have found it easier to read the 
mystery told in tears and understood Thee better in sorrow than in 
iin 3c I'should have parted the true from the false, but I have 
not yet passed away from myself who am in the words of this 
book. Time is a swift winnower, and that he will do quickly for 
me.” 

So niuch for truth in the dream. And now comes a new 
Irish poet, writing in our own New York, and finding her truth 
in the Celtic deed. Some two years ago Eleanor Rogers Cox 
delighted: many readers by a slim but artistic volume entitled A 
Hosting of Heroes—songs of the old half-mythical knights and 
kings and ladies who made bright the dawtime of Ireland. These 
poems, with brief ‘epics in like vein, make up the newer volume. 
There is real music and real spirit in her songs of Queen Maeve and 
Emer and Deirdre—the singing fires which play, till the end of time, 
about the head of Aingus of the Golden Dreams. And “ The 
Sleeping Knight,” a recent and a searching poem, belongs quite 
equally to to-day and—who knows?—to-morrow! Miss Cox has 
been fortunate in capturing for her volume two notable designs, 
most happily archaic in spirit, by the young Belfast artist, Mr. 
John P. Campbell. Altogether the book is one which lovers of 
Celtic romance will want&to possess—and one which will cause 
the author’s future to be followed with interest. 


COUNTER-CURRENTS. By Agnes Repplier. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

This volume is made up of nine essays which attracted much 
attention during the past three years when they appeared at in- 
tervals in The Atlantic Monthly. Contrary to custom, they gain 
rather than lose effectiveness when read collectively, for they blend 
into a rounded whole of which the intention is indicated by the 
title, while the dominant note is sounded in the heading of the 
first essay: The Cost of Modern Sentiment. 

Sentiment, Miss Repplier tells us, is subjective, and a personal 
thing; it cannot with safety be accepted “as a scale for justice, or 
as a test for truth.”” Our modern sentiment concerns itself chiefly 
with the conditions of labor, the progress of women, the social evil, 
and, of late, the question of peace and war; and among these it 
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has so rioted unchecked that it now imperils our social welfare. In 
the excesses of its unreasoning sensibility it obscures and confuses 
the issues of morality and individual responsibility, especially in 
women; of courage, endurance, self-discipline, of war and patriotic 
service, of duty to one’s country, whether native or adopted. The 
case does not rest upon generalities: in support of each count, 
Miss Repplier brings forward records of extravagant action or 
speech. “ The injury done by loose thinking and loose talking is 
irremediable,” she says; and her incontrovertible indictment of these 
prevalent evils is an achievement of close reasoning and accurate 
expression. Her wit and satire play with all their accustomed 
brilliancy upon the follies of sentimentalism, but most in- evidence 
is her conviction of the menace that looms behind these ‘fatuities. 
The book was sorely needed. Warnings and protests have been 
voiced from time to time, notably in Catholic: publications, but 
there was lacking what is here contributed—a clear, comprehensive 
presentment in a form readily available to the average reader, of 
the unpopular truth regarding the matters that occupy so much of 
the popular mind. It is stringent criticism, but not merely de- 
structive. Miss Repplier commands an inexhaustible stock of force- 
ful and appealing illustrations of the worth of the older standards 
that are attested by centuries of experience. These suggestions 
will inevitably incur the reproachful designation “ reactionary ”— 
the favorite word of opprobrium among those who ignore facts 
and proceed upon the assumption that activity and progress are 
interchangeable terms: yet it seems scarcely possible that even 
intelligences thus safeguarded can entirely escape the author’s pene- 
trating shafts, save by leaving the book unread. 

Counter-Currents possesses the double value of an acquisition 
to literature and a manual for students of this bewildering period. 
All the elements that constitute Miss Repplier’s distinguished charm 
are present, and she is, as ever, prodigal of ideas, scattering broad- 
cast terse, pregnant sentences, any one of which would provide a 
thriftier author with material for an entire essay. To all this 
is joined a vital human significance infrequently found in the sub- 
jects that have been her choice hitherto. What some of us have in- 
articulately felt, in part, she has phrased, with a perfection that 
most of us can but covet. This her finest work will not only fulfill 
the highest expectations of. her readers, but will also greatly in- 
crease their number, and will be recognized as partaking of the 
nature of a public service. 
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CRIMINALITY AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. By William 
Adrian Bonger. Translated by Henry P. Horton, with an 
editorial preface by Edward Lindsey and an introduction by 
Frank H. Norcross. The Modern Criminal Science Series. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $5.50 net. 

To the first part of this number of the series, Dr. Bonger of 
Amsterdam, Holland, contributes his monograph, entitled A Sys- 
tematic and Critical Exposition of the Literature Dealing with 
the Relation Between Criminality and Economic Conditions, to 
which, ten years ago, honorable mention was given by the juridical 
faculty of the University of Amsterdam. But the author has 
brought his review of the literature up to the date of June, 1914. 
The bibliography begins with Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. The 
second part of the work presents the author’s own views on the 
relation of environment to crime. His conclusion is expressed in 
the words of Quételet, “ It is society that prepares the crime.” 

We absolutely disagree with his conclusion, and yet much valu- 
able help is to be found in his collation of the literature, and every- 
one will sympathize with his subsidiary conclusion given in the 
words from Manouvrier who, treating of the prevention of crime, 
said: “The maxim to apply is, act so that every man shall always 
have more interest in being useful to his fellows than in harming 
them.” 

It is interesting to find how thoroughly the author disagrees 
with certain criminological theories that are now being reduced to 
practice, save the mark! as if they were obvious first principles. 
He expresses his contempt for the theory that sterilization may be 
an effective method of reducing the army of criminals. He says: 
“One should be inclined to ask if the advocates of. sterilization 
have never heard of Australia where a considerable number of 
inhabitants have descended from the worst of criminals, and where 
yet the rate of criminality is low.” Dr. Bonger suggests that 
“ sterilization would be about as useful against the flood of crim- 
inality as an effort to stop a brook in its course with a bottle.” 

While Dr. Bonger from his socialistic affiliations emphasizes 
too much the economic factors in crime, he throws many interesting 
side lights on present-day criminality, and makes it very clear that 
economic factors, as all must admit, play an important rdle in 
criminality. He deprecates such teaching as the quasi-moral pre- 
cept “honesty is the best policy,” or that widely-taught axiom for 
success in life, “every man for himself.” Such teaching cannot 
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fail to lead men of inferior moral calibre into the commission of 
crime, whenever they feel it may be to their advantage. Inasmuch 
as the environment is readily improvable, while heredity is much 
less hopeful, Dr. Bonger’s book has more promise in it than the 
discussions on “ the born criminal ” and “ the criminal degenerate ” 
which have been so common in recent years. 


BLACKFEET TALES OF GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. By 
James Willard Schultz. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00 net. 

The apparently increasing interest in the true lore of the North 
American Indian -will gain fresh impetus from this authoritative 
book. The author, an old frontiersman whose intimate knowledge 
of his subject extends over many years, gives a brief, effective 
account of the first entrance of white men into the Blackfeet coun- 
try, and of his own return to it, after long absence, in the summer 
of 1915, to visit this people whom he calls his own, and to live 
their daily life with them, as of old. As they travel through the 
country that was once solely theirs, revisiting places to which the 
whites have given uninviting substitutes for the old Indian names 
full of poetical significance, stories are told while the lodge fire 
burns and the pipe makes its rounds. In the telling of these legends 
and folk-tales the author appears only as an interpreter: they are 
narrated with a simplicity that does little more than convey the 
meaning. Whatever of literary opportunity may be lost is, how- 
ever, compensated for in the effect produced of absolute genuine- 
ness. There is fascination in them, and both the stories and the 
author’s fleeting disclosures of himself fasten our attention and 
touch our sympathies. 

The appearance of the book, with its many illustrations from 
beautiful photographs, does credit to the publishers. 


TACT AND TALENT. By Irish Priests. 35 cents net. 
THE WRITINGS ON THE WALLS. By Conall Cearnach. Dub- 
lin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 35 cents net. 

These slender twin volumes lead one to wonder a little why it 
was thought necessary to put forth matter so well worth while in 
a form so easy to overlook. They are made up of short essays 
and articles on miscellaneous subjects that are of interest to an 
intelligent reader. The themes are occasionally religious, more 
generally secular, and frequently humorous; but whatever the na- 
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ture of the topic in hand it is treated thoughtfully and with leis- 
ured grace, and considerable information is scattered through the 
pages, imparted informally and entertainingly. The tone through- 
out is so urbane that one thinks of them as desirable traveling 
companions, responsive to demands for beguilement of tedious quar- 
ter-hours; but after they are laid aside we realize that a longer time 
is requisite to efface the impressions we have received, and that we 
would gladly repeat the experience of reading, for instance, such 
portions as: Croagh Patrick, Two Sea Scenes, and Patriotism and 


Language. 


MICHELANGELO. By Romain Rolland. New York: Duffield 

& Co. $2.50 net. 

It was a happy thought to choose the Venusti portrait of 
Michelangelo as the frontispiece of this volume. Study the por- 
trait before you begin to read the text; notice the rugged face, 
the sweep of the brow, the strength of the nose, the inspired eye of 
the seer of visions and the dreamer of dreams; notice likewise the 
furrowed forehead, the seared cheek, the petulant mouth, tlie whole 
expression furtive, hunted and haunted. Then turn over the pages 
of the book and admit that the pen of M. Rolland has drawn no less 
skilfully and revealingly than the brush of Venusti. The universal 
power of the master who left no form of the fine arts, not even 
poetry, untouched, and who “touched nothing that he did not 
adorn,” receives full meed of acknowledgment and reverence. But, 
just as in Michelangelo’s own painting the shades seem to exist for 
their own sake rather than to strengthen the lights, so, in reading the 
sordid story of genius crippled by private enmity and political cabal, 
the impression grows that their success lay rather in his weakness 
than in his enemies’ strength. 

Though a short biographical sketch is given, the book is con- 
cerned chiefly in setting forth the relations of Michelangelo with 
Julius II. and succeeding Popes, and with the Medici in Florence. 
The monumental works, like the tomb of Julius II., the “ Last 
Judgment,” and the dome of St. Peter’s, are described in detail and 
with a wealth of appreciative sympathy; and there is scarcely a 
plan or cartoon that has not its word of explanation. There is 
also a lengthy chapter on his relations with Vittoria Colonna, under 
whose influence his most beautiful verses were inspired. 

Having taken as his theme Michelangelo’s life as an example 
of the influence a great man may have on his age, M. Rolland 
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devotes his last chapter to summing up his data to show that this 
special genius realized itself in the most simple and abstract forms 
in which the senses play the least part and the spirit the greatest, 
and that, therefore, by him and through him the elegant subtlety of 
the Quattrocento was swept away forever. But this purely inter- 
pretative section is less happy than what precedes; the tone is a 
little morbid, the philosophy involved, the conclusions .somewhat 
arbitrary. In general, however, the tone is elevated, the style highly 
imaginative, characterized by stirring figures well sustained and 
especially well rendered into English by the translator, Frederick 
Street. The twenty-three illustrations of the volume are an art 
gallery in miniature. 


THE FORTUNES OF GARIN. By Mary Johnston. Boston : 

Houghton Mifflin & Co. $1.40 net. 

The last quarter of the twelfth century and the wooded hills 
of southern France form the picturesque background. of this 
medizval romance. Impregnable castles on dizzy heights, rich 
knights and poor, a bishop, an abbot, high-born ladies, crusaders, 
troubadours and the usual supernumeraries, are woven into a story 
full of varied color and charm. 

The hero has many wonderful adventures, indian them 
all in turn, and seems equally at home as the poor esquire of an 
obscure lord or the court favorite lately returned from the Holy 
' Land with honors and gold. In the beginning of his career he 
rescues a maiden in distress and fights her unknown assailant, who 
proves to be a dreaded power in the neighborhood and the villain 
of the tale. Fearing the result of his quarrel young Garin “ takes 
the Cross ” and joins a company of departing crusaders, determined 
to win his spurs of knighthood and prove himself worthy of a noble 
lady whom he has seen at a distance, but whose face was hidden by 
her veil. It is refreshing to read that this unknown heroine is not 
the most beautiful princess of her time, but leaves that distinction 
to her stepmother, and that the two ladies are ever on the best 
of terms. 

Garin returns from over seas at the right moment to rescue a 
princess and her besieged castle from the unknightly villain, and to 
find in her not only the lady of. his dreams, but the maid, mas- 
querading as a shepherdess, in whose defence he risked his life at 
the beginning of his fortunes. 

Altogether it is a good story graphically told, and bearing more 
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than one resemblance to an ancient tapestry in the permanence of 
its characters. The hero is always the hero, the princess always the 
heroine with never a deflection; the villain is always the villain with 
never a redeeming trait; the bishops and monks are ever of the 
time-serving, table-loving variety, and the rank and file so grouped 
about the background that they never obtrude into the brilliant pic- 
ture designed to show forth the trials and glories of their masters. 


WHAT PICTURES TO SEE IN AMERICA. By Lorinda Munson 

Bryant. New York: John Lane Co. $2.00 net. 

This volume with its excellent illustrations—over two hundred 
in number—covers the art museums of the United States from 
Boston to San Francisco and longitudinally from Minneapolis to 
New Orleans. It is not intended as a thorough guide to the dif- 
ferent galleries, but rather as a help to those whose taste is in the 
forming, or who want to see the best and are unaware of its 
presence. 

The pictures are described in clear, simple language with no 
technical flourishes, but entirely from the Non-Catholic viewpoint, 
which is apt to see far more to admire in the homely interiors and 
portraits of Holland than in the spirituality and symbolism of the 
early Latin dreamers. As usual in a work of this kind the author’s 
personal tastes and prejudices are clearly seen, and more than once 
the reader wishes she had consulted his tastes and prejudices: for 
many favorites are ignored or dismissed with faint praise. 

As a whole the volume cannot fail to interest the home-keeping 
traveler who knows a thing or two about art, and it will doubtless 
come as a revelation to many readers that the inimitable paintings 
of the old masters of Europe are so numerous in this country. 


LUTHER. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. Translated by E. M. La- 
mond. Edited by Luigi Cappadelta. Volume V. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. $3.25 net. 

The fifth volume of Father Grisar’s monumental Life of 
Luther discusses the ethical results of the reformer’s new teaching, 
the dishonesty of his polemics, his melancholy, superstition, doubts 
and devil-mania, his attitude toward the Council of Trent, his 
literary labors and his views on society and education. 

Father Grisar, as usual, never makes -a statement about 
Luther’s character or teachings without giving his readers ample 
references to prove his point. 
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Human reason, according to Luther, becomes in matters of 
religion “a crazy witch,” and the will also behaves quite negatively 
towards what is good, whether in ethics or religion. As he put it: 
“We remain as passive as the clay in the hands of the potter.” 
“All the damned,” he adds, “ were predestined to hell, and, in spite 
of their best efforts, could not escape eternal punishment.” If we 
add to this his teaching concerning the overwhelming power of the 
devil, we readily see that Luther negatived any real ethical responsi- 
bility. His false teachings on faith and justification led to the 
antinomianism of Agricola, and his disparagement of good works, 
together with his anti-biblical doctrine of the certainty of salvation, 
led to what Harnack called “a hugh decline in moral ideals and 
practical Christianity.” 

Father Grisar quotes Schwenckfeld’s testimony concerning the 
practical results of Luther’s teaching. He wrote: “If by God’s grace 
I see the great common herd and the poor folk on both sides as they 
really are, then I must fain admit, that, under the Papacy and in 
spite of all its errors, there are more pious, God-fearing men than 
in Lutheranism...... How many have I heard, who all appealed 
to the Wittenberg writings, and who, alas, are to-day ten times 
worse than before the Evangel began to be preached.” 

This was to be expected, for Luther denounced the chastity, 
poverty and obedience of the convents as “ nothing but blasphemous 
holiness; ” -he denied the distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural order ; he ignored the fact of actual grace and the super- 
natural life, which was incompatible with his theory of the non- 
imputation of sin; he carried subjectivism to its furthest limits, 
and exalted his own pérsonal views and feelings into a regular 
law; he taught principles that were subversive of all liturgy, and 
eliminated from the Mass everything that referred to its sacrificial 
character; he arbitrarily set aside the old Catholic teaching on the 
sacraments, the divine authority of the Church, the principles of 
Christian asceticism, ‘and the necessity of good works, and left his 
followers subject to the uncertainty of a varying, contradictory 
and unauthoritative individual conscience. 

Luther sometimes speaks of his new gospel bringing forth 
“ simplicity and godly piety.” But there is little evidence of either 
virtue in his controversial writings. ‘ His hate was without bounds, 
and his fury blazed forth in thunderbolts which slew all who dared 
attempt to bridge the chasm between him and the Catholic Church.” 

They also evidence his natural lack of charity, his irritability and 
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quickness of temper, his outrageous conceit, his gross obscenity, and 
his shameless dishonesty. With regard to the last-named vice Father 
Grisar writes: “In his relentless polemics against the Church— 
where he does not hesitate to bring the most baseless charges against 
both her dignitaries and her institutions—we might dismiss as not 
uncommon his tendency to see only what was evil—eagerly setting 
this in the foreground, while passing over all that was good; his 
eyes also served to magnify and distort the dark spots into all man- 
ner of grotesque shapes. But what tells more heavily against him 
is his having evolved out of his own mind a mountain of false 
doctrines which he foists on the Church as hers, though in reality 
not one of them, but the very opposite, was taught in and by the 
Church.” 

Students of psychology will be interested in the two chapters 
of the present volume which discuss in detail Luther’s hopeless 
pessimism, his continued melancholy, his superstitious fancies, his 
fanatical expectation of the end of the world, his terrors of con- 
science, his so-called combats with the devil, and the like. His 
conscience often worried him even to the brink of despair, and 
doubts often arose in his mind concerning his pet doctrine of justi- 
fication, and the truth of his often proclaimed divine mission. Still 
“he resolutely steeled his conscience against even wholesome dis- 
quietude and anxiety, and of set purpose he bore down all mis- 
givings.” 

Some of Luther’s admirers have claimed that he prepared the 
way for the modern State. Father Grisar shows conclusively 
that Luther had not the slightest conception of the principles of 
liberty current in the civilized States of to-day. In proportion 
as the rulers of the municipalities which favored his cause grew more 
numerous, he conferred on them full powers to stamp out the 
Catholic faith, and even made it their duty to do so. He warmly 
defended the principle that in every country uniformity of worship 
and doctrine must prevail. Religious freedom and the sacred rights 
of conscience never even entered his mind. It is rather amusing 
to find Luther styled to-day, by the unthinking, the friend of liberty 
and democracy, for he ever identified himself with the insufferable 
absolutism of the German princes of his day—so much so, that 
his enemies used to call him “a foot-licker of the princes.” 

Father Grisar devotes a most interesting chapter to Luther’s 
German Bible. He admits the excellence of its translation from the 
point of view of its German, while pointing out its many mistakes 
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and inaccuracies. He also shows how widely the Bible was known 
even before Luther’s day, and to what an extent it was studied 
among educated people. A list is given of the German translations 
of the Bible before Luther’s time. Luther, as a matter of fact, 
borrowed a good deal from them, although he never acknowledged 
his indebtedness. 


THE GERMAN CLASSICS. Masterpieces of German Literature. 
Translated into English, New York: The German Publica- 
tion Society. $90.00. 

The German Classics is the first work issued by the German 
Publication Society in pursuance of a comprehensive plan to open 
to the English-speaking people of the world the treasures of Ger- 
man thought and achievement in literature, art and science. The 
twenty handsome volumes before us cover the past one hundred 
and fifty years from Goethe and Schiller to Hauptmann and Clara 
Viebig. The most representative writers of each period are pre- 
sented to us in excellent translations, and eminent scholars of 
American and foreign universities furnish us with biographies and 
critical estimates of the principal authors. 

As a rule the chronological order has been followed through- 
out. The first three volumes have been devoted to Goethe and 
Schiller; Volumes IV. and V. contain the chief Romanticists, Jean 
Paul, Schlegel, Hoffman, the brothers Grimm, and philosophers 
like Fichte and Schelling; Volume VI. is given over principally to 
Heine, although some very commonplace letters of Beethoven are 
added; Volume VII. deals with Hegel, Immermann, Bettina, von 
Arnim and Lenau; Volume VIII. with Auerbach, Gotthelf and 
Reuter; Volume IX. with Hebel and Ludwig; Volume X. with 
Bismarck, Moltke and Lasalle; Volume XI. with Spielhagen, Storm 
and Raabe; Volume XII. with Freitag and Fontane; Volume XIII. 
with Heise and Seidel; Volume XIV. with Keller and Widman; 
Volume XV. with Schoenhauer, Wagner, Nietzsche and William 
II.; Volume XVI. with Wilbrandt and Rosegger; Volume XVII. 
with Sudermann, Frenssen and Polenz; Volume XVIII. with 
Hauptmann and the contemporary lyricists, Von Saar, Falke, 
Dehmel and Hesse; Volumes XIX. and XX. with the Contem- 
porary Short Story and Drama. 

As the editor-in-chief well says in his preface: “The crux of the 
whole undertaking lies in the correctness and adequacy of the trans- 
lations.” Dr. Isidore Singer, who conceived the idea of the German 
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Classics, deserves great credit for the selection of the many able 
scholars who have given their time to the usually thankless task 
of translating. Professor Meyer of Berlin writes the general in- 
troduction to the whole series, and sketches in brief but accurate 
outline the history of German literature from 1700 to the present 
day; Thomas of Columbia writes the essays on Goethe and Schil- 
ler; Thilly of Cornell on the Romantic Philosophers; Spalding of 
Harvard on Wagner; Howard of Harvard on Heine; Francke of 
Harvard on Bismarck; Jessen of Bryn Mawr on Nietzsche; Miin- 
sterberg of Harvard on William II.; Petersen of Basel on the 
Contemporary Short Story, etc. 

We fail to see the reason for the omission of such names as 
the scientist Humboldt, the poet Kinkel, the dramatist Laube, the 
philosopher Eucken, and on the other hand the inclusion of such 
mediocrities as Beethoven, Bismarck, Moltke, Wagner and William 
II. A man may be a great musician, statesman, general or emperor 
without possessing the slightest claim to literary genius. The plea 
of lack of space, moreover, does not justify the exclusion of his- 
torians of marked literary ability. 

Many of the writers who appear in these volumes are practi- 
cally unknown to the American public, and their introduction under 
such scholarly auspices must needs make for a better understanding 
of the culture and genius of the German people.. A word of com- 
mendation must be said for the excellent illustrations, which are 
copies of paintings by famous German artists. 


ITALIAN CONFESSIONS. How to Hear Them. By Joseph 

McSorley of the Paulist Fathers. With an Introduction by 

His Eminence John Cardinal Farley, Archbishop of New 

York. New York: The Paulist Press. $1.00. 

In many of our English-speaking parishes there are hundreds 
—sometimes thousands—of Italians who never come in contact 
with a priest unless at a baptism, marriage, sick call, or funeral. It 
is imperative, therefore, for the English-speaking priest who meets 
them at such times to know enough Italian to hear their confessions, 
and to make a direct appeal to them to practise their religious 
duties. . 
Many a busy priest may never have an opportunity of 
thoroughly mastering the Italian language, but he is most anxious 
to know enough of it to meet the needs of his parishioners. Father 
McSorley has written this volume as “a first aid” to confessors. 
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His thorough knowledge of Italians and his extensive labors for 
many years among the Italians of the Paulist parish, New York 
City, has eminently qualified him for such a work. 

The first three chapters contain model sentences used by priests 
and penitents in confession; the fourth gives brief conversations 
on the occasion of marriages, baptism, sick calls, accidents and 
funerals; the fifth gives suggestions for a model funeral sermon; 
the sixth contains the marriage ceremony in Italian; and the 
seventh and eighth present a brief Italian and Neapolitan vocabu- 
lary. 

Cardinal Farley in his introduction heartily commends this 
manual to every priest who may be called upon to hear the con- 
fessions of the Italian people. 


VISITATIONS OF RELIGIOUS HOUSES IN THE DIOCESE 
OF LINCOLN. Volume I. Injunctions and Other Docu- 
ments from the Registers of Richard Flemynge and William 
Gray, Bishops of London, A. D. 1420 to A. D. 1436. Edited 
by A. Hamilton Thompson, M.A., F.S.A. Horncastle: The 
Lincoln Record Society. Vol. 7. 

Since the appearance of the two volumes on Henry VIII. and 
the English Monasteries by the present Cardinal Gasquet, much 
interest has centred around the history of the monasteries and con- 
vents in England. This present volume is offered as the first of a 
series dealing with the monastic history of the Diocese of Lincoln, 
during the first part of the fifteenth century. It has been thought 
worth while to edit the memoranda of these two bishops in a 
separate form, and this work serves as an introduction and a com- 
panion to the important records of Bishop Alnwick, which are being 
edited also by Mr. Thompson. In his excellent introduction, the 
writer gives us a glimpse into the proceedings which took place on 
the visitation of a religious house. The bishop was met by the con- 
vent or the chapter at the west door of the church, and was taken 
in procession to the high altar. If his arrival took place in the 
morning, High Mass was celebrated in his presence; if in the 
afternoon, Vespers were probably chanted, and the prelate gave 
his blessing to the people of the neighborhood, who had assembled 
to honor him. After the conclusion of the Mass the bishop and his 
clerks went to the chapter room, where the bishop took his seat with 
the monks seated before him. A sermon was then preached by 
one of his secretaries or clerks, or by a member of the religious 
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house. When this was finished, the real business of the visitation 
began. The Superior of the house acknowledged the right of the 
bishop to the visitation, and the work of what is called the prepara- 
tory inquisition was begun. The monks, or nuns, left the chapter 
room and then, one by one, presented themselves before the bishop 
and his attendants. In cases where it was possible, every Religious 
was examined. These examinations were conducted in strict pri- 
vacy and every Religious was encouraged to open his heart freely 
on all matters dealing with the good name of the monastery or 
convent. Members of the religious house, who were accused of 
serious breaches of the Rule, then received an opportunity of 
explaining their conduct, and a suitable penance was imposed. When 
the members of the religious household had been listened to, they 
all came before the bishop or visitor, who delivered a short in- 
struction upon the Rule, and upon whatever changes in discipline 
may have been found necessary for its observance. Sometime after- 
wards, when the bishop and his assessors had time to compare their 
notes, written injunctions, like those of which the larger part of 
this volume is composed, were sent to the House and were read to 
the monk or nuns by the Superior. It is these written injunctions 
which form the basis for our knowledge of the monastic life of the 
period. 

The two series or Injunctions published in this volume are 
from the Registers of Bishops Flemynge and Gray of Lincoin. 
Bishop Flemynge was consecrated at Florence on April 28, 1420, 
and though much of his life was spent as ambassador to foreign 
courts, his activity in visiting the monasteries and convents of his 
diocese prove him to be a zealous bishop, and one who realized the 
necessity of constantly guarding over the monasteries under his 
care. His successor, Bishop William Gray, was consecrated on 
May 26, 1426, as Bishop of London, and was transferred to 
Lincoln, April 30, 1431, three months after Flemynge’s death. 
From a close examination or collation of the dates in these Jn- 
junctions, we can follow the two bishops from one place to another 
in their diocese; and the author has given us a chronological list 
of the Houses visited from 1420 to 1436. The list of monasteries 
and convents which Mr. Thompson gives in an appendix, contains 
the names of one hundred and thirty-six separate Houses which 
were in existence in the Diocese of Lincoln during the period 
covered by this volume. In this list several classes of religious 
foundations have been omitted: Houses of friars who represent a 
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different type of Religious, with which the present volume is not 
concerned; Hospitals, of which there is an excellent list in Clay’s 
Medieval Hospitals of England; Houses of the military orders; 
and alien priories, such as those which consisted of two or more 
monks acting as agents for a foreign abbey. 

The editor acknowledges his dependence upon Gasquet’s 
English Monastic Life, and shows throughout the book a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the religious life of the period. It 
is noteworthy, he says in one place, that when Bishop Aln- 
wick visited Bourne Abbey, he found it necessary merely to en- 
dorse and confirm Bishop Flemynge’s Injunctions of some twenty 
years before. Whether the standard of piety was the same through- 
out the diocese would be hard to say; but no one who reads the 
documents in this present volume can fail to be edified by the per- 
fection of the religious life of this bygone age. Students of 
medizval history will welcome the very efficient glossary which 
forms a large part of the supplementary matter of the book, where 
a medizval term, which has hitherto been shrouded in obscurity, 
is here explained clearly and fully. A complete index of persons, 
places and subjects, and the counties of Lincoln mentioned in the 
book is given at the end. The book is excellently printed, and is 
a fine example of the scholarly work done by the Historical Societies 
of England. 


RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE 
NEW TESTAMENTS. By R. H. Charles. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents. 

The purpose of the present volume is to show by some examples 
that there is no break between the Old Testament and the New; 
‘that there never was a period of complete silence during which Old 
Testament truths would have been left untouched until resumed by 
the New Testament writers. The religious message during the three 
centuries that preceded the New Testament times are to be found in 
the Apocrypha (our Deuterocanonical Books) and still more so in 
the Pseudepigrapha (our Apocrypha). This literature is the link 
between the two Testaments, and the “ New Testament represents 
in one of his aspects the consummation of the spiritual travail of 
Israel’s seers and sages and especially of those of the last two 
centuries.” 

Dr. Charles’ authority in the field of Apocryphal Jewish litera- 
ture is unquestionable. He himself has edited most of the sources 
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out of which the present summary is drawn; more recently he has 
published a practically complete collection in his two large volumes, 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English 
with Introduction and Critical Notes, etc. 

Many of the subjects chosen for treatment are of prime impor- 
tance for the proper interpretation of the New Testament, e. g., the 
Kingdom of God, the Messias, and the doctrine of a future life. In 
fact, the book is interesting and scholarly all through, and although 
we are unable to follow the author in every one of his assertions, 
yet the reader is sure to gather abundant and reliable information 
from the pen of a specialist whose work is the result of personal 
and long acquaintance with the documents chemselves, 

The present work forms part of The Home University 
Library. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE HOLY TRINITY IN OLDEST JUDA- 
ISM. By Frank McGloin, LL.D. Philadelphia: John Joseph 
McVey. $1.00 net. 

Tke present volume contains a careful criticism of all the 
Scriptural texts and of all the Jewish traditions of the early and 
medizval rabbis on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity in Jewish 
thought. While some of the Biblical texts are rather benignantly 
interpreted, and some of the Jewish writers are pressed a little too 
far to prove a point, the writer is to be commended for treating a 
subject which as a rule receives scant attention in our theological 
textbooks. As Bishop Blenk says in his preface: “ Dr. McGloin 
proves three things: First, the Patriarchs, Prophets and other great 
personages among the Jewish people had an explicit faith in the 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity. Second, the Doctors of the Law, 
without arriving at so distinct a knowledge of the mystery as‘ 
the Patriarchs and Prophets possessed, yet understood it with 
some clearness. Third, the Jewish people in general had not an 
explicit knowledge of the Blessed Trinity.” 


CATHOLICISM IN MEDIAVAL WALES. By J. E. de Hirsch- 

Davies, B.A. London: R. & T. Washbourne. $1.35. 

No living scholar is better acquainted with the history and 
literature of Wales than Mr. de Hirsch-Davies, a well-known 
Anglican minister of North Wales who became a Catholic some ° 
four years ago. 

The present volume is a reproduction, much enlarged, of a 
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paper he read at the National Catholic Congress held at Cardiff 
in July, 1914. In an opening chapter he takes to task Mr. Willis 
Bund who, in his Celtic Church of Wales, had maintained that early 
Celtic Christianity was identical with the religion of modern Non- 
Conformity. He proves conclusively that from the earliest period 
the Church in Wales celebrated Mass, believed in the seven sacra- 
ments, honored the Blessed Virgin, and was in communion with 
Rome. 

Most of the book deals with the Middle Ages beginning with 
the laws of Howell the Good, who died in 907 A. p. The authori- 
ties quoted have been ignored by most scholars, because they were 
written exclusively in the vernacular. They consist chiefly of 
monastic chronicles and poems written by the bards of the courts 
of the Welsh princes. They set forth accurately and in detail the 
pure and undefiled Catholicism of the Medizval Church in Wales. 
They loved “the sweet Mass, a medicine to the soul and a true 
blessing to the body;”’ they prayed to “ Mary, the Virgin, the pure 
lady, Queen of heaven;” they called the priest the “soul father,” 
and confessed their sins to him; they prayed to the souls in purga- 
tory; they practised fasting; they went on pilgrimages to Rome, 
the Holy Land and to their own home shrines. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Charles Sanford Terry. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 

Charles S. Terry, Professor of History in the University of 
Aberdeen, has just completed the third volume of his Short History 
of Europe. Volume I. embraced the period from 476 to 1453; 
Volume II. from 1453 to 1806; and Volume III. from 1806 to 
1914. 

In a textbook of some five hundred and fifty pages, Professor. 
Terry has succeeded in giving the student an excellent outline of 
the history of Europe from the dissolution of the Holy Roman 
Empire to the outbreak of the present European War. 

The book is remarkable for its condensation, literary style 
and broad grasp of the factors that caused the revolutions of 1830 
and 1848, that formed the modern Kingdom of Italy and the 
German Empire, and that led to the present European conflict. Of 
. course he writes throughout from the standpoint of an Englishman 
who talks of Germany’s “ unabashed barbarity,’ and who doubts 
her moral sanity. He shows no grasp whatever of Papal infalli- 
bility, which, he declares, “ riveted the fetters of illiberalism on 
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the Church.” He believes that Pius IX.’s Quanta Cura “ declared 
war upon the whole trend of political thought, placed the civil under 
the heel of ecclesiastical authority, asserted the Church’s monopoly 
in systems of national education, gave to its laws supreme sanction, 
and postulated the subserviency of civil codes.” 


MY LADY OF THE MOOR. By John Oxenham. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35 net. 

The best part of the artificial tale is the account Mr. Oxenham 
gives of the ever-changing aspects of the moor in fog and storm 
and sunshine. The story centres about an unreal Lady of the Moor, 
to whom the author fantastically assigns the unique office of guard- 
ing of the Blessed Sacrament in a lonely chapel on Dartmoor. She 
boasts of two lovers, one of whom is a thorough scoundrel who has 
seduced the sister of the other. Through this wonderful lady’s in- 
fluence, the second lover, after five years imprisonment for at- 
tempted murder, nobly pardons the villain, and in a manner al- 
together inexplicable brings him to the feet of the Lady of the Moor. 


LINCOLN AND EPISODES OF THE CIVIL WAR. By William 
E. Doster. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
General Doster was Provost Marshal of Washington in 1862, 

and fought in the Chancellorsville and Gettysburg campaigns of 

1863. His official duties in Washington brought him in daily con- 

tact with President Lincoln, his cabinet, and the chief army officers 

of the Civil War. In the present volume he draws for us a great 
number of clear-cut portraits of Stanton, Seward, Chase, Wads- 
worth, McClellan, Halleck and others. 

He also describes in detail the management of the Old Capitol 
and Carrol prisons of Washington, and relates many an interesting 
incident of provost duty with regard to runaway slaves, the seizure 
of contraband, the arrest of spies, the control of saloon and 
gambling dens, and the offering of bribes. 

The most valuable part of his book is his lecture on Presi- 
dent Lincoln, which was originally delivered at Lehigh University, 
February 12, 1909. In it he gives many examples of the President’s 
kindly humor, infinite tact, intense determination, and unbounded 
faith in the triumph of the Union cause. In view of the much- 
discussed question of President Lincoln’s religious views, General 
Doster quotes Lincoln’s own words to Mr. Deming: 

“T have never united myself to any Church, because I have 
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found difficulty in giving my assent, without mental reservation, to 
a long, complicated statement of Christian doctrine which charac- 
terizes the articles of belief and confessions of faith. When any 
Church shall inscribe on its altar, as its sole qualification of mem- 
bership, the Saviour’s condensed statement of the substance of both 
law and gospel, “Thou shalt love the Lord, Thy God, with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor 
as thyself,’ that Church will I join with all my heart and all my soul.” 
Although an indifferentist, President Lincoln attended while in 
Washington Dr. Gurley’s Presbyterian Church. 


NIGHTS. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
incott Co. $3.00 net. 

Mrs. Pennell tells us that the story of her “days” during the past 
thirty years was a story of hard work, traveling through every coun- 
try of Europe, and visiting all the International Exhibitions from 
Glasgow to Venice, in order to gather material for magazine articles. 
Her “ nights” were always her own, and she and her husband 
spent them in the Nazionale of Rome, the Orientale of Venice, 
the Café de la Paix or the Café de la Regence of Paris, or in a 
London apartment on Buckingham street, discussing art and litera- 
ture with some of the best known writers, sculptors and artists. 

Her book abounds in striking, clear-cut portraits of Elihu Ved- 
der, William E. Henley, Henry Harland, Aubrey Beardsley, Phil 
May, J. McNeill Whistler, “ Bob ” Stevenson and others. 

Of Henley—the original of Stevenson’s Burley—she writes: 
“ As editor, he roared down his opponents no less lustily than he 
roared them cown as talkers, and he had the strong wit and the 
strong heart that a man must have to know when to tell the truth. 
He could not stand anything like affectation, or what people were 
calling zstheticism and decadence. The National Observer was the 
housetop, from which he shouted that it did not matter two- 
pence what the dabbler wanted to express if he could not express it.” 

“Henry Harland,” she says, “ impressed one as a man who 
never tired, or who never gave in to being tired, either at work 
or at play—a man who, knowing his days would be a few on this 
earth, found each fair as it passed, and, if he could not bid it 
stay, was at least determined to fill it as full as it would hold. He 
had just the temperament to take up with the mode of the nineties 
that drove the young men to asserting themselves and upholding 
their doctrines in papers and magazines of their own. As he talked 
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so he wrote, and all who have read the witty, gay, whimsical, fan- 
tastic talk of his heroes and heroines have listened to him.” 

“ Beardsley,” she continues, “saw the satire of life, and he 
loved the grotesque which has so gone out of date in our matter-of- 
fact day that we almost forget what it means, and no doubt disease 
gave a morbid twist to his vision and imagination. Above all he 
was young, splendidly young. He had the gayety, the exuberance, 
the flamboyancy, the fun of the youth to do and to triumph. 
His manner was called affected, as was his art, because it wasn’t 
exactly like everybody else’s.” 

Story after story is told of the eccentricities, whims and pecu- 
liarities of the artist’s Bohemia by one who seemed to know every- 
body worth knowing, and to be on intimate and kindly terms with 
them all. Both Mrs. Pennell and her husband had the happy faculty 
of making friends with all the younger artistic set of what she 
calls the zxsthetic eighties “and the fighting nineties.” 


OUR HOME IN HEAVEN. From the French of the Abbé Max 
Caron. Translated by Edith Staniforthh New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 75 cents net. 

This devotional treatise on the hereafter is dedicated “to 
those who suffer and weep, in order that their sufferings and their 
tears may not be without hope.” In twenty chapters, Abbé Caron 


‘ discusses the question of personal immortality and the modern ob- 


jections against it; the vision and love of God; the resurrection of 
the body, hell, purgatory, and the number of the elect. Our Home 
in Heaven is an excellent book to put in the hands of one who 
is tempted to rebel against God under stress of some great sorrow. 


CLOUDED AMBER. By Patience Warren. Boston: Richard 

Badger. $1.35 net. 

The heroine of this story is an ambitious French Canadian 
girl, who succeeds in becoming a Broadway star, through the kind- 
ness of an old actress, who seems modeled after the well-known 
Mrs. Gilbert. The author pictures with sympathy the life behind 
the scenes, and incidentally shows that she differs from the average 
man’s low estimate of the stage people of to-day. 

Although the course of true love does not run smoothly, the 
heroine at last marries a New York society man, and, to the delight 
of his much scandalized mother, discovers that her own mother 
was of the same social standing. 
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The writer, although a Protestant, faithfully pictures the devo- 
tion of Catholics at the shrine of St. Anne de Beaupré, and accu- 
rately describes the French Canadians and their priests. 


SONGS OF THE SON OF ISAI. A metrical arrangement of the 
Psalms of David. By Helen H. Hielscher. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. $1.50 net. 

In a most modest introduction, Mrs. Hielscher states the motive 
that prompted her to write this excllent paraphrase of the Psalms. 
She says: “ This metrical arrangement of the Psalms is far from 
being a complete reproduction of all their beauty and spirit, but as 
a light wind, blowing over a garden of roses, may carry to the 
traveler a breath of fragrance that may cause him to lift his eyes 
to the beauty of the whole garden, so these simple verses may 
awaken interest in the breasts of the lovers of the beautiful and 
true, and bring them into more intimate relation with the Psalms 
themselves.” 

The author makes no pretense of scholarship in the pages 
before us. She merely takes the Catholic Bible and translates the 
Psalms as she finds them in beautiful, dignified verse. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE MYSTERIES OF OUR HOLY FAITH. 
By C. W. Barraud, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
Two volumes. $3.00 net. 

These two volumes of meditations are based on the well-known 
work of the Spanish Jesuit, Luis de Ponte. Father Barraud begins 
with a treatise on mental prayer, and follows faithfully his divisions 
of the spiritual life into the purgative, the illuminative and the 
unitive ways. He devotes eight special chapters to considerations 
for retreats of priests, of religious and of laymen, and adds a num- 
ber of prayers and hymns from the Scriptures and the Divine 
Office for colloquies. 


THE BEAUTY AND TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
By Rev. Edward Jones. Volumes IV. and V. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $3.00 net. 
These volumes complete the series of sermons of Father Hein- 

rich von Hurter, which Father Jones has so ably translated from 

the German. They cover practically the whole field of dogmatic 
and sacramental theology. The volumes before us treat of the ex- 
istence of God, the necessity of religion, the divinity of Jesus 
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Christ, the glories of divine grace, prayer, Sunday observance, and 
personal immortality. 

The editor has inserted in these volumes a number of his own 
sermons—on St. Paul, patriotism, and truth and honesty in busi- 
ness—which appear to him to be more suitable for our times and 
country than those of the original work. He has also incorporated 
some noteworthy passages from Archbishop Ireland’s sermons. 


REVELATION AND THE LIFE TO COME. New York: G. P. 


Putman’s Sons. $1.00. 
This book purports to be the authentic account of some spirit 


manifestations to four unnamed persons during the years 1881 to 


~ 1886. These friends met together in their homes “to inquire 


experimentally into the nature of an alleged conscious intercourse 
with the unséen by automatic or medianimic writing.” One of 
their number went into a trance, and his friends placed a pencil 
in his hand, which the “spirit” used to write the revelations 
contained in this book. They are nothing but vague, incoherent 
reveries, composed chiefly of Scripture texts joined with unintel- 
ligent commentaries. They are presented to us as the utterances of 
spirits, who speak meaningless messages of the other world. 

The denial of the true Church frequently leads souls to the 
superstition of occultism. 


SEVEN FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. New York: Benziger 

Brothers. 30 cents net. 

These fairy tales from the Spanish and the Portuguese make 
delightful reading. Enchanted palaces and magical hats, scornful 
duchesses and wicked barons, noble knights and wonderful fairy- 
godmothers—all appear in marvelous profusion. The tales are of 
exceptional merit. 


GOSSAMER. By G. A. Birmingham. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

Gossamer is not a novel, but a series of portraits of a modern 
financier, his wife, who poses as an artistic soul, a money-seeking, 
unmoral Member of Parliament, an ardent inventor, and an Irish 
baronet, who cynically claims to be neither Irish nor English, but 
“aman of no country.” 

The book takes its name from the financiers of our day, “ who 
have spun gossamer threads, which cover every civilized land with 
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a web of credit, infinitely complex, so delicate that a child’s hand 
could tear it.” The writer gives us his views on Home Rule, the 
present war, and the spirit of the Irish, the German and the Amer- 
ican of to-day. The book is well written, although its humor at 
times is a bit forced, and its portraits a bit over-drawn. 


THE MEMORY OF OUR DEAD. By Herbert Thurston, S.J. 

St. Louis: B. Herder. 80 cents net. 

Most of the essays in this volume have been published in the 
pages of The Month. They give us a brief but fairly comprehen- 
sive sketch of the Catholic practice of prayer for the dead from the 
first centuries of Christianity down to the close of the Middle Ages. 
Father Thurston discusses in turn the witness of the first five cen- 
turies, the Diptychs and their development, the medizval Mortuary 
Rolls, the origin of the Feast of All Souls, the custom of the 
Month’s Mind, and the devotional aspect of prayer for the dead. 


jf YOLUMS which every priest will find of very timely value, 

and which many of the laity will welcome as an ideal book of 
devotion, is The New Psalter, translated into English from the 
French of Rev. L. C. Fillion, S.S. The New Psalter includes both 
the Latin and English of all the psalms arranged according to the 
daily order of the Roman Breviary, together with the various can- 
ticles. The author explains briefly the subject of every Psalm, and 
by brief notes elucidates the more difficult passages. We recom- 
mend the book most heartily. It is published by B. Herder of St. 
Louis, and the price is $1.50. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Abbé Texier has written in A Jésus par Marie (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
sofrs.) a series of short talks on devotion to Our Lady, founded on the words 
of Blessed Grignion de Montford, founder of the Sisters of Wisdom and the 
Company of Mary. 

Leur ame est Immortelle, by Abbé Lelievre (Paris: Perrin et Cie. 2frs. 
50) are encouraging, hopeful exhortations to the living who have lost their 
dearest ones in war. The letters which the book presents, written by unlettered 
farm hands, reveal the wisdom and exaltation which religious patriotism brings 
with it. 

Pour la Victoire is a second edition of recent addresses delivered by 
Monsignor Tissier, Bishop of Chalon. The volume includes sermons, instruc- 
tions and speeches to priests, to children, to large congregations of men and 
women. They are replete with devotional fire, oratorical ability, and beyond 
the inspiration which they must have given when delivered are a valuable index 
to religious conditions in France, both before and during the present war. 








Recent Events. 


The Editor of THE CaTHOLIc WorLD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. ‘And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


_ The war has made many changes in British 

Great Britain. ways, but none more complete and unlooked 

for than the adoption of universal military 

compulsion. Its passage is one of the greatest revolutions in 
British history, and must be taken as the most striking proof of 
the determination to carry the war to a successful issue at any cost. 
Its operation is limited to the period of the war, so that it will 
lapse automatically when the war is over. A few months ago the in- 
troduction of the smaller measure which was restricted to unmarried 
men and widowers without dependents, provoked so much opposi- 
tion that it was with the greatest trepidation and anxiety that Mr. 
Asquith, in fulfillment of his pledge, brought the bill into Parliament. 
Fears were then felt that miners and perhaps the railway men might 
go so far as to strike against even this strictly limited measure, and 
more than one hundred members of Parliament voted against giving 
it a first reading. The opposition, however, died away, but when 
from the very small number whom it brought to the colors it became 
necessary to call upon the attested married men, a more serious 
agitation arose. Hundreds of thousands of these had voluntarily 
attested, thereby offering themselves for military service, but there 
were also a very large number who had held back. When, there- 
fore, the attested married men found that they were being forced 
to leave their homes, business and families while their competitors 
who were less willing to serve their country remained in quiet 
comfort to profit in many cases by their absence, a strong sense of 
injustice arose which showed itself in the formation of an associa- 
tion being formed of married men to protest. Meetings were held 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, showing so 
strongly their sense of injustice, that the Cabinet had to yield. It 
at first introduced a wholly inadequate measure, which was killed 
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in one session of the House of Commons. Thereupon it became 
manifest that the only way to secure anything like that equal sacri- 
fice for alt which had hitherto been so conspicuous by its absence, 
was to make everyone liable to military service. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Asquith extends the compulsory 
principle to all males, married as well as single, between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-one. It provides also that men serving at 
the present time with the colors can no longer claim their discharge 
while the war lasts. It even goes so far as to recall to the army 
men who have been already discharged if under the age of forty- 
one. For this hard treatment it is sought, in some degree, to com- 
pensate by generous bounties. Exemption certificates granted by 
doctors are to be revised, as there have been many cases of their 
having been given without just reason. To bring more effectively to 
the prosecution of the war all the manhood of the nation, a special 
reserve is to be formed, in which men will be allowed to remain in 
civil employ, although liable to be instantly called up in case of mili- 
tary necessity. So great was the change of the mind of the country 
that the bill was at once accepted, Mr. Asquith vouching for its 
necessity. No division took place on the first reading; for the 
second there was a majority of two hundred and ninety-two, only 
thirty-six voting against, and this small minority was reduced by 
one in the division on the third reading. 

The effect of the law will be to make it possible without 
anxiety or failure to keep at full strength the armies already 
enlisted upon the voluntary principle. It must not be forgotten that 
on this principle more than five million men have already joined 
the colors, that, in fact, ninety-six per cent of the British armies 
are volunteers. The new measure is not to add to the number 
of soldiers, but to supply wastage. For this purpose it is reckoned 
that there will be about one million one hundred thousand unattested 
married men to fall back upon, not all of them, of course, fitted for 
service. Besides this, the law will secure every able-bodied young 
man when he attains the age of eighteen, the number of 
whom is estimated at three hundred and fifty thousand per annum. 
It must be noted, however, that although the armies already en- 
listed were voluntary in their origin, their status has been changed 
by the new act, for it requires service until the end of the war, if 
there are any cases in which it would otherwise have been shorter. 
A new obligation has been imposed on all citizens without exception. 
For the married men called to serve, provision is to be made in 

VOL. CIII.—36 
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order that so far as possible their homes may not be broken up. 
Grants are to be made for the relief of rent, mortgage, interest, in- 
stallments, taxes, rates and insurance, up to a sum at the most of 
a little over five hundred dollars a year. For the poorer among 
them this will be a substantial alleviation, but for those who have 
had large incomes which will cease on enlistment, the grant will be 
inadequate, and there will be among them many cases of serious 
domestic hardships. It is one of the singular features of this war 
that in many cases the rich have had to suffer more proportionately 
than the poor. How heavy a burden is thrown upon the former 
may be seen from the following statement of the percentage fact, 
that while a man aged forty, whose income is seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, has to pay something over twenty-two cents in 
every pound for income tax and insurance necessary to provide 
estate duty, the man who has an income of five hundred thousand 
dollars a year has to pay over one hundred and twenty-six cents 
in every pound, which works out at more than half his annual 
income. 

The act excuses from service everyone who is engaged in 
work necessary for the State. This includes not only munition 
makers and those engaged in factories for the manufacture of the 
exports necessary to keep up, as far as possible, the balance of trade, 
but also those who have a conscientious objection to serve as soldiers. 
This exemption is not absolute, but is restricted to exemption from 
combatant service. Some surprise has been expressed at the large 
number of those with consciences so tender as to be unwilling to 
serve their country, and in many cases the tendency has been to treat 
them with scant respect. Even non-combatant service occasions 
scruples in not a few, and it is said that there are at present more 
than three hundred persons in either civil or military prisons who 
have refused to obey the lawful orders of their superiors. This 
so affected one of the principal Socialists, Mr. Philip Snowden, 
that he threatened a rebellion of British workingmen which would 
make the Irish disturbances appear sickly pale. He made an im- 
passioned appeal to the distinguished Baptist minister, Dr. John 
Clifford, to put himself at its head. The very extravagance of 
this appeal defeated its object. 

The effect of the passing of the service bill has been to put 
an end to a discussion which at one time threatened to divide the 
nation to its core, as well as to overturn the Government. Its ex- 
terior effect has been to convince Great Britain’s Allies—and doubt- 
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less her enemies also—that she is really in earnest. Not that there 
was any reason for this doubt, if such were really entertained, but 
the fact that everyone of the nations at war, and no small number of 
neutral States, had adopted compulsory national service of some form 
or other for many years, made it difficult to believe that reliance on 
the voluntary system was compatible with complete devotion to the 
common cause. Now that this supreme contribution has been 
made, all ground for distrust has disappeared. The British resolve to 
leave nothing undone has become evident alike to friend and foe. In 
France especially where every battle is making a more serious drain 
upon French blood, the passing of the compulsion bill gives the 
assurance of an ever-growing British support to supply any de- 
ficiency. The most probable explanation of German obstinacy in 
continuing the attack on Verdun is that she hopes to exhaust the 
French reserve of men. The increase of the British line in France 
from thirty to nearly ninety miles, has in fact enabled General Joffre 
to send the released army to the support of those who have borne 
the brunt of the German attack. As an illustration of the incredible 
folly which at times takes possession of men’s minds, it may be 
mentioned that there were those in France who said—it cannot be 
thought that they believed—that the British have had the intention 
to drag on the war so that their army might be strong enough to 
dictate terms to her Allies as well as to her enemies at its close. 

Another change which the war has made has been the increase 
in the cost of living, but there is good reason to think that this is 
not so great as it looks. The official estimate of the Board of Trade 
makes this increase to be fifty per cent on an average. The well- 
known economist, Professor Ashley, as a result of a study which 
he has made of the existing conditions, thinks that this is an over- 
estimate, and believes the true amount to be rather more than one- 
third. ‘The vast mass of people so far from suffering from 
deprivation, has never been so prosperous, never so well fed. The 
rise of living expenses has not been due to restriction of supply; it 
has been due chiefly to the fact that the people have been able and 
willing to pay high prices. An important immediate cause has been 
the rise of freights; but these freights could not have gone on being 
paid had there not continued to be an effectual demand. The proof 
of this is not difficult.” Food has gone up; this has been remedied 
by buying cheaper, but equally wholesome, substitutes. Clothing 
has advanced but little. Increase of rent has been prevented by 
Government action. On the other hand, the money incomes of the 
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people, speaking broadly, have largely increased. One of the many 
evidences adduced by Professor Ashley is that the pawnbrokers’ 
shelves are getting bare. Notwithstanding the submarine campaign 
and the commandeering by the Government of forty-three per cent 
of the merchant marine, the total quantity of wheat delivered by 
farmers and imported into Great Britain during the cereal year, 
September, 1914, to August, 1915, was not quite one and one-half per 
cent below that in the previous season. In the first thirty-six weeks 
of the current cereal year, the supply that has reached the market 
has been more than seven per cent greater than at the corresponding 
point of last year, and the amount now “on passage” is estimated by 
experts to be substantially larger than it was last year. So that 
it looks as if the designs and intrigues of the enemy were sure of be- 
ing frustrated. Some think that Professor Ashley’s estimate is some- 
what optimistic, especially as he writes from a particularly pros- 
perous place—Birmingham. In fact he admits that there are trades 
that are by no means flourishing which in fact have suffered from 
the effects of the war. They, however, form exceptions to the rule. 

The restrictions upon the sale of alcohol made in consequence 
of the war have proved unexpectedly successful. Although the 
amount spent upon drink increased by no less than forty millions 
of dollars in the first year, this was owing to the high price which 
now has to be paid on account of taxation and not to the quantity 
sold. A Board of Control has been appointed which has the power 
to define the districts within which liquor is to be sold under the 
strictest of regulations. More than a dozen of these districts have 
been defined, including London. The restrictions are practically 
identical with the exception of those made for London. The sale 
of liquor is limited to two and a half hours in the middle of the 
day, and to three, or in some cases two, in the evening. “ Treating ” 
and credit sales are absolutely prohibited. The report of the result 
of those measures of restraint issued last May shows that in every 
area there has been a notable decline in convictions for drunkenness. 
The figures for London give a fair idea of what has happened. “ 
Drunkenness had been rising since 1909, when the weekly average 
of convictions was eight hundred and eighty-one. It reached the 
high-water mark of one thousand three hundred and one in 1914, 
and then fell progressively to one thousand and eighty-four in the 
first half of 1915 to seven hundred and sixty-three after the Orders 
of the Board came in force, and to five hundred and ninety-one at the 
beginning of this year. The decline in drunkenness has been accom- 
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panied by more regular hours of work, and an increased outfit in the 
defined areas. There is also much evidence of improvement in the 
homes and in the condition of the children, and of wise spending on 
the part of the great majority of those in receipt of war allowances. 
There has, however, been noticed an undoubted increase of exces- 
sive drinking amongst women in not a few of the areas in ques- 
tion. The results seem to indicate that reasonable restraint is more 
likely to be successful than total prohibition, especially when it is 
combined with the provision of places of refreshment under the 
direct control of the State, such as has formed a part of the 
British regulations. ‘ 


These lines are being written on the one 
Progress of the War. hundred and sixteenth day of the Battle of 

Verdun. There have, of course, been days 
on which comparatively little has happened, but at the present time 
it is being fought as savagely as at its worst periods. The assertions 
made by experts that the French have won the day, have not yet 
been fully verified. All the substantial gains of the Germans were 
within the first week of the assault, which began on February 2tst, 
and since that time every inch of ground has been contested. Some 
important successes have been achieved by the Germans within the 
last few weeks, notably that of the village of Vaux, but on the 
whole they are as far off as ever from Verdun. On the west of 
the Meuse, after more than two months of furious fighting, they 
have only advanced half as far as they did during the first three 
days after the opening of the attack in February, and they are 
still some three or four miles from the main line of defence on the 
Charny Ridge. 

Speculation is rife as to what justification there is in the eyes 
of the Germans for the continuance of efforts which have cost them 
so dearly. Of so little importance did the French military authori- 
ties consider the salient of Verdun that they were anxious to 
abandon it, and to straighten out their lines along its base when the 
attack first began. It was only in obedience to the Government, 
and for political considerations, that it was determined to hold it 
at all costs. Were Verdun to be lost, the Germans would not be 
appreciably nearer to Paris: The region near Soissons, which they 
already hold, is within forty miles of the French capital. Yet for 
what would be a barren triumph the Germans have sacrificed tens 
of thousands, have weakened their position before the British 
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by bringing to Verdun six divisions, and by similar action 
have hindered Hindenburg from making the long-threatened of- 
fensive on Riga and Petrograd. When the Fort Douaumont fell on 
the Saturday after the assault commenced, the Kaiser announced the 
success in terms which indicated that Verdun was already in the 
hands of the Germans. This, coupled with the fact that it is the 
Crown Prince who is nominally in command of the attack, may 
indicate William II.’s fear that failure to capture the fortress may 
be fatal to the fortunes of the Hohenzollern family. Others 
think that the real reason is rather military than dynastic—that it 
is an effort to anticipate the general offensive threatened by the 
Allies, an offensive which would extend through Flanders and 
France, Italy and the Balkans, and along the Russian lines to 
Riga on the Baltic. The hope of the Germans was either to force 
the British and French to use up their reserves of men and muni- 
tions by sending troops to the succor of Verdun, or to induce them to 
make as a diversion a premature attempt at the offensive before 
they were fully prepared. It is known that the British commander 
did in fact offer to make an attack in force to relieve the pressure on 
the French, and that this offer was declined by General Joffre. 
A third suggestion is that the Germans have persuaded themselves 
that France can be so weakened by the loss of men which the contest 
at Verdun is involving, that she will be ready to make peace with 
Germany on terms which would be advantageous to her. 

While attention is of course chiefly attracted by the more 
exciting incidents of the war, yet in order that the miseries of this 
dreadful war may be fully appreciated the every day work must not 
be overlooked. The ribbon of land four hundred miles long which 
winds across Western Europe is one continuous line of blood, in 
which there is practically every day one continuous battle. Though 
only a small proportion of the men may at any one moment be 
actually engaged, every man stands always under a greater or less 
intensity of fire all day, and liable by night and day to be thrown 
into a hand-to-hand, body-to-body death struggle compared with 
which a bayonet fight is civilized warfare. The conflicts between 
men fighting at the bottom of narrow trenches are so horrible as 
to be indescribable, and have led to the invention of weapons suitable 
to suth conflicts. 

It was fully expected that the Germans would, as soon as the 
weather permitted, make an attempt to capture Petrograd. The 
best opportunity, however, has past. Naval codperation was neces- 
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sary, for no landing could take place on the Esthonian coast with- 
out its assistance. With the melting of the ice, Russian submarines 
are at work as well as British. Three dreadnoughts also have been 
added to the Russian navy. The naval battle with the British, 
moreover, has so much weakened the German navy that it is very 
unlikely that it can be of any service for some time to come. 
The land operations have been hindered by the withdrawal of 
several divisions of Hindenburg’s army to take part in the attack 
upon Verdun. The German armies in the East have their left 
on the Gulf of Riga and their right on the Pripet. The Austrians 
continue the line to the southward, with their left on the Pripet and 
their right on the frontier of Rumania. The length of the German 
line is four hundred and fifty miles. This is held by forty-eight 
divisions of infantry and ten of cavalry, making an aggregate of 
strength of about one million two hundred thousand. This works 
out at about one thousand three hundred men for each mile, less 
than one man per yard. The lines are not, however, continuous 
as in the West, but form rather a series of fortified posts. More- 
over, there is nothing behind, no troops in reserve, nor is there 
a natural line of defence. Nearly all the region where the 
German troops are placed was laid waste by the Russians on their 
retreat, and offers miserable quarters for soldiers. Such is the 
position of the German armies in the East as described by experts, 
and it affords little ground to expect that any offensive they may 
take will be of serious consequences. On the contrary, it renders it 
doubtful whether they can meet a Russian offensive. 

Experience at the beginning of the war of the weakness of the 
Austrians when left to themselves, may be one of the reasons why 
the Russians have begun their attack rather upon that part of the 
line which they hold than on that which the Germans are defending. 
The result has justified their choice, for they have not only driven 
back the Austrians, but have broken their line in two and probably 
even three places—a thing which Germany failed in any one case 
to do in the attack on the Russians last year. The collapse of the 
Austrians is not yet complete, and possibly the tide may turn. 
German help which saved them last year is hardly available now. 

The Russian advance in Anatolia, Armenia and Mesopotamia 
has not made much headway; in fact the armies seem to be on the 
defensive, and in one or two places to have been driven back. Cos- 
sacks, however, have reached the British camp near Kut-el-Amara. 
German and Turkish attempts to embroil Persia have completely 
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failed, while the much advertised attempt to invade India is seen to 
be futile. The invasion of Egypt is no longer expected, although 
there are hostile forces to the east of the Suez Canal in the Sinai 
Peninsula. The British, Belgian and Portuguese forces engaged 
in various districts of East Africa are gradually surrounding the 
German defenders of the Empire’s last colony. 

The great surprise of the past few weeks has been the Austrian 
offensive on the Italian front. Events had for long been moving 
so surely, although slowly, in favor of the Italians that a reverse 
was not anticipated. The Austrians, however, had been making 
careful preparations for an offensive movement. By sheer weight 
of numbers and a vast concentration of artillery they hoped, in the 
same way as did the Germans in the case of Verdun, to crush and 
overwhelm the enemy which had for so long been maintaining a foot- 
hold in their territory. The main Italian front on the Isonzo they left 
alone, and directed their attack from the Trentino along the valleys 
of the Adige and the Brenta. At least eleven divisions and two thou- 
sand guns, many of the heaviest calibre, were here concentrated. 
The object was to reach Verona. In case of success this would cut 
off the communications of the main Italian army on the Isonzo, of 
which Verona is the base, and in this way would bring about the 
complete collapse of the Italian campaign. Some degree of success 
rewarded their efforts at the beginning. Count Cadorna followed 
the same tactics as General Pétain. He made his enemy pay dearly 
for the advanced positions, but did not waste the lives of his men in 
defending the indefensible. Holding them long enough to bring 
up reénforcements he then fell back on his main defences. The 
Austrians, now they are brought up against these, are unable to make 
any further progress. Moreover, they dare not weaken their 
Russian front. On the contrary they are more likely to find it 
necessary vastly to strengthen it. The Italians have practically in- 
exhaustible reserves of men and guns with which to hold their lines. 

The naval battle off the coast of Denmark has been the most 
sensational incident of the past few weeks. The British look upon 
it as a victory, but not by any means so complete as it would have 
been if the German fleet had not retreated. Their detailed official 
statement of losses and gains has not been published, but its issue 
will not long be delayed. The German statements have been nu- 
merous and varied: the earlier denied, “ for military reasons ’’ as 
they themselves avow, losses which they now admit, and while the 
British say the main German fleet ran away when Admiral Jellicoe 
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appeared upon the scene, the Germans style this operation a retire- 
ment nearer to its base. Even if the account of the recent battle 
most favorable to the Germans were accepted as true, the relative 
superiority of the British navy would not have been altered, and 
Great Britain would still be as much the mistress of the seas as 
before. 

What will be the character of the active operations against the 
Germans that has been so long anticipated is still in doubt, although 
the most recent rumor is that combined offensive of British and 
French is imminent. This seems probable, as the dominant military 
opinion favors the striking at the enemy where he is strongest. If 
beaten there all other parts of his defence will fail. There are, 
however, advocates of a quite different line of strategy, who hold 
that this method of attack is not likely to succeed, except with an 
appalling loss of life. The attempts made last year to break through 
the German line at Neuve Chapelle, Loos and Champagne demon- 
strate, if not the impossibility, at least the extreme difficulty, of all 
such attempts. It is better, therefore, some experts think, to recog- 
nize the existence in the West of a deadlock and to seek another road 
to victory; to reverse in fact the hitherto received maxim, and to 
look for the enemy’s weak spot and then strike at it. Such a spot is 
Turkey, and the key to the strategic position in the Turkish Empire 
in Bagdad and Mesopotamia. Bagdad lies open to the Russian 
armies coming from the east and north; while from the west 
through the port on the Gulf of Alexandretta, it would not be diffi- 
cult for the British to land the force now in Egypt, which has been 
waiting for the invasion now looked upon as impossible. There 
is, besides, a British army to the south of Kut-el-Amara, which has 
not been affected by General Townshend’s surrender. Operations 
of this kind if successful would involve Turkey’s loss of Syria, 
Armenia and Mesopotamia—a loss which would lead to the opening 
of the Dardanelles. This would clear the way for the advance 
of the Anglo-French army at Saloniki through the Balkans for 
an attack upon Austria-Hungary. The plan seems somewhat too 
visionary to commend it to the judgment of practical men, and 
now that the Russians have broken through the line on the East, 
it does not seem probable that it will be followed. 











With Our Readers. 


E that robs the young of their enthusiasm and ideals leaves them 

poor indeed. Enthusiasm for the heroic and the best, confidence 
in one’s ability to attain it is the sole source of spiritual energy; it 
alone can warm the soul into sustained and successful action. The 
Catholic Church continually seeks to put before the minds of the 
young, the noblest and the most perfect examples; and, presenting 
them, teaches the young that these standards, so far above human 
nature, are, by the help of grace which will never be denied, attainable. 
The Church seeks to do this not alone with the young, but with all 
her children of larger growth. Only by the renewal of confidence, 
only by a regained optimism can we overcome that self-distrust, and 
indeed self-disgust, which is the punishment of failure, and reach out 
hopefully once more to better and higher things. 


* * a * 


EFORE her children the Church will always, therefore, place the 

worthier things; the beauty of virtue; the joyousness of its 
service; the liberty of its obedience; the greatness of its reign. She 
will urge them not only to shun vice, but to be unacquainted even with 
its ways. Not the scholar who is learned in things evil and their 
effect, but the saint who has heroically trod the ways of self-discipline, 
and attained, is her ideal. She knows well the fight that such self- 
discipline entails, and therefore does she insist that the heart and the 
mind feed themselves continually with pure and wholesome things. 
Keenly does she realize the power of example. When one sees others 
do well, he is encouraged to do likewise; at least he is ashamed if he 
does less well. When one see another maintain a high standard, the 
very effort encourages him to do likewise. One who believes that 
noble, pure and unselfish conduct is the norm of humankind, whose 
soul dwells amid the thoughts and examples of those who have so 
acted, the path of virtue is clear; it is so much the more compelling, 
so much the easier. Thus Catholic literature, the lives of the saints, 
studies of their words and works; books that explain the Catholic 
standard of conduct; the Catholic interpretation of the questions of 
the day; the novel which, though it never speaks of religion or re- 
ligious matters, still reveals that it was written by the light of 
Catholic truth, has the highest value of literature, the spiritualization 
of life and the exaltation of character to the Christian ideal. 
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ND since the printing press has made reading matter accessible to 

everyone, and as reading maketh the man, there never was a time 
when literature had such power to mould the souls of men; and 
never a time when that power was so ill-used. 

If we take the popular reading matter of the day we will find 
that it has fallen to a level that may justly be called disreputable. 
The monthlies and the fortnightlies of this country that have the 
largest circulations publish scarcely anything else than fiction or gossip 
of the stage. 

Their deliberate aim in illustration and text is to cater to the 
lowest passions of men and women. In that they are not, for the 
most part, positively indecent, although very often the public authority 
must seize magazines that have overstepped the “ far-flung” limit of 
decency which our day has sanctioned. It would perhaps be less an 
evil, less disastrous, if they were grossly and flagrantly immoral. Then 
they would reveal at once just what they are. But the publishers 
are wise in their generation. They will keep not only within the limit 
of the law, but, under the cloak of defending yirtue; of promoting 
a saving knowledge of temptation, they will lure the reader into the 
ways of passion: into the delights of sin; they will lead him to ques- 
tion his own principles; to abandon his strict standards; to make 
evil good and to envelop his soul with that confounding fog wherein 
he can distinguish neither day nor night. Reading these stories again 
and again, wherein the heroine holds debate with temptation; wherein 
situations positively sinful are pictured as morally permissible; wherein 
evolutionary ideals of ethics are preached as the accepted thing in the 
intellectual world—lending itself to these impressions, the mind in- 
evitably accepts a low standard because it believes it is the common 
standard; it allows itself to be convinced that men and women and 
boys and girls, as a rule, do these things; that he, the reader, would 
be singular and peculiar if he acted otherwise; that if he follows 
what he reads he will have millions in his company. 


*x * * * 


HE readers of the common, popular magazine, like the devotees 
of the modern moving picture, are continually making them- 
selves more and more spiritually deficient. Repeatedly they are allow- 
ing their souls to be impressed by visions that, against all resolution 
to the contrary, are creating within them a low and vulgar concept 
of life, that will inevitably lower their own conduct, their own estimate 
of what they can do or what they ought to do. Indeed it would, we 
think, be safe to say that the soul that gives itself to such dissipa- 
tion, such unruly indulgence of the mind and the senses will not 
be in a condition to use properly even divine grace, for it will not be 
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prepared to see its own duty or to think itself capable in any way of 
fulfilling it. We do not mention the gain that might be won in using 
time and mind in the positive application to the thought and the read- 
ing of better things. But we do insist on the necessarily disastrous 
effect of the constant reading of stories that are without character; 
whose evident purpose is to arouse thoughts of sexual love, and that 
lead one to believe there is no other thought in the world but that 


of sex. 
* * * * 


‘THE evil of which we speak is a growing evil: an evil that is being 

more and more widely accepted. We can at least be personally re- 
solved to do all in our power to combat it. The most effective way, 
and one within the power of all, is not to purchase magazines or 
journals unless we know they are absolutely wholesome. Another 
effective way is to bring into our homes, for our children and our 
friends, Catholic periodicals and Catholic books; to make ourselves 
better acquainted with the great treasury of the world’s best literature 
which is the inheritance of Catholics. Our faithful adherence to high 
standards is our best means of personal and of missionary work. It 
cannot but affect and enlighten others; and bring many souls to a 
knowledge and a love of the light of life—Catholic truth. 





IS Eminence, Cardinal Logue, the Primate of Ireland, who, a 
few years ago, it will be recalled with pleasure, paid a visit to this 
country and left a very favorable impression on the American people, 
in a recent Pastoral, called especial attention to attempts made in 
England to pervert the Belgian refugees from their faith. 

The Cardinal wrote: “It is very much to be regretted that the 
splendid charity which has been so generally manifested towards the 
sufferers from the war should have been, in some instances, marred 
by a narrow-minded craze for proselytism. It is unfortunate that the 
Belgian exiles, who have little left except what is their most precious 
inheritance, the Catholic Faith, should be induced to sacrifice this for 
some passing temporal benefit. 

“ From the beginning rumors have been current that in some parts 
of England attempts were made to exact this sacrifice by differential 
treatment. In one instance, at least, here at home it is no mere 
rumor, but an established fact. In a town in this archdiocese, of eight 
Belgian families three have been perverted, and it is problematic how 
far the others are safe. 

“T feel bound by my office to enter a strong protest against what 
I regard as a betrayal of trust and a violation of the laws of charity 
and hospitality. To me, at least, it appears a foolish and unreasonable 
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betrayal. If some of these Belgians happen to be indifferent Catholics 
they are not likely to become good Protestants. 

“Tf, being convinced and practical Catholics, they are induced for 
some material advantage to offer violence to their conscience, even 
by an outward denial of faith, the influence brought to bear upon 
them is plainly and positively immoral.” 

* * ok aK 


HESE words from the venerable Cardinal suggests to us a practical 

thought which seems pertinent to conditions here. It is to warn 
Catholics against appeals for charity often made, without a proper 
guarantee that the proceeds will reach the object for which they are 
ostensibly intended, and not for the purpose of proselytizing their 
brethren in the Faith. It is because of the danger of such an abuse 
that the Catholic Church, in her maternal solicitude, while not wish- 
ing to restrict their private charities, advises and directs her children 
to send contributions for any public cause through their own lawfully 
constituted representatives, and thus make sure that they will be right- 
fully administered. But the reading of the Cardinal’s Pastoral suggests 
another thought, which reaches nearer home and should be of vital 
concern to us. We have here, in our own beloved country, refugees, 
not only from the passing horrors of war, but from other sad and 
distressing conditions in their native land, who while seeking a living 
in this “Land of the free and home of the brave,” should be left 
free from the tactics of so-called ‘‘ uplifters.” 

For instance, here in our own city, there are a great number 
of poor Italian Catholics, baptized Catholics. Against the efforts to 
deceive, to proselyte the poor foreigners, every Catholic should deem 
it a duty to enter an earnest and solemn protest. We need only 
quote the words of Cardinal Logue, to describe the conditions at our 
own doors, and in all sincerity and. charity say: “I feel bound to 
enter an earnest and solemn protest against what I regard as a be- 
trayal of trust and a violation of charity and hospitality. To me, at 
least, it appears a foolish and unreasonable betrayal. If some of 
these (Italians) happen to be indifferent Catholics, they are not likely 
to become good Protestants. If, being convinced and practical Catho- 
lics, they are induced for some material advantage to offer violence 
to their conscience, even by an outward denial of faith, the in- 
fluence brought to bear upon them is plainly and positively immoral.” 


* * * sa 


HE immorality of such methods so clearly exposed by Cardinal 
Logue in his Pastoral to the people of Ireland has been, time and 
again, as openly and emphatically denounced, not only by our own 
Archbishop, Cardinal Farley, and other dignitaries of the Catholic 
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Church in America, but also by many prominent leaders among 
Protestants. For example, the Protestant Episcopal Bishop Anderson 
of Chicago, in his diocesan magazine, speaking of the Protestant mis- 
sionary propaganda in South America, seems in full and hearty ac- 
cord with us when he says: “ It looks as though the Latin people and 
the Latin Church must travel together. Perhaps we can help them by 
administering to our own people in their midst and trying to set them 
a good example. Perhaps in this way we can help them to be better 
Catholics. To try to convert them from Catholicism is to hurt them. 
The converted Catholic does not make a good Protestant.” 
* * * * 


T must be apparent then to anyone who can appreciate the value of 
cold logic, that those engaged in seeking to make the perversion of 
the poor Italians a play to the galleries, are pursuing methods either 
foolish or immoral. To the plain, common-sense “ man of the street ” 
they must furnish a fertile source of amusement if the matter were 
not so weighted with eternally tragic possibilities, for he sees the bald 
inconsistency of such methods. If the uplifters were really sincere in 
their professed purpose of spreading the kingdom of God upon earth, 
they would use every means at their command to bring back the stray 
sheep of their own flock before attempting to deceive and to pervert 
the Italians. The problem of Church attendance is becoming a more 
and more serious one for the Protestant denominations. It is well to 
remember the old adage—charity begins at home. Many consistent 
and sincere Protestants have publicly deplored and condemned in 
terms as strong as our own this unworthy method, abhorrent surely 
to the soul of every honest man. 





JE have received at times inquiries as to why the Church has 
condemned Maeterlinck’s writings. Some, complaining of the 
severity and even injustice, as they think, of the Church’s ruling, main- 
tain that Maeterlinck is a poet who has had no serious intention of 
attacking religion. It is difficult to see how anyone who has read 
Maeterlinck, even in a cursory way, can entertain such an opinion. 
The following extract from the New York Evening Post, in a re- 
view of Macdonald Clark’s Maurice Maeterlinck, will make very clear 
just how anti-Christian and even anti-theistic Maeterlinck really is: 

“ Somebody once said that a philosophic system only needed a poet 
to transform it into a religion. Maeterlinck has played this part for 
modern skepticism. Deeply religious in spirit himself, he has given 
to pragmatism, that doctrine of the fluidity of all human values, an 
atmosphere of sacredness, of mystery, and, finally, of pathos, which 
might well win men to worship at an altar that serves no deity but 
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empty air. In Maurice Maeterlinck, that author, analyzing the Bel- 
gian’s moral ideas, reaches very much this conclusion. Maeterlinck 
deeply feels, Clark maintains, the mystery of life....,.But when 
Maeterlinck seeks for explanations he is the skeptical scientist. A 
personal God does not exist for him, nor a just fate, but only fatality 
running counter to justice. There is nothing eternal except man’s 
groping forward to some better state, dimly foreshadowed. Even 
moral law ceases to be a-constant quantity, and there remains only 
the intention and desire of doing right, or what one recognizes as 
the better course. And finally there is instinct, the subconscious, 
which transcends all other human forces in power, surpasses conscious 
morality, and will-power, and, as in animals, really moulds our lives. 

“Here, in a way, although Clark does not make the point, is 
where Maeterlinck’s mysticism and rationalism meet on common 
ground. To the Belgian poet instinct is the underlying principle, 
scientific and moral, of life. Hence his pointing to the social order 
of the bees as a model to man, who is governed by the caprice of 
individual will. Hence also the feeling in all his plays of the fu- 
tility of an individual’s struggle against his own instinct or the instinct 
of the universe. Here, if anywhere, you feel that Maeterlinck recon- 
ciles the injustice of life, of Cordelia done to death by the wicked 
sisters, with our sense of eternal right. Some mysterious instinct of 
life is working towards a fulfillment which the finite mind of the 


' victim cannot see. As the bees build their hive and make their 


honey according to an eternal instinct, little caring about the fate of 
the just or unjust bee, so mankind goes on, in fact so the whole 
universe goes on, to some unforeseen, undiscerned but perfectly well- 
defined end. This, Maeterlinck would say, this being conscious that 
one is a molecule of the mighty cosmic energy, is our great consola- 
tion for having been born.” 
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